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Foreword 


These  are  impressions  and  experiences  of  our  first 
term  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  We  trust  that  as  you  travel 
with  us,  as  you  work,  play,  and  pray  with  us,  you  may 
feel  the  thrill  of  having  a  big  task  to  do.  We  want  you 
to  feel  good  because  of  what  you  have  done  in  the  Congo. 
We  want  to  tug  at  your  heartstrings  too,  and  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable  because  of  what  you  have  not  done. 
Most  of  all  we  want  you  to  be  challenged  by  what  you  can 
do,  by  the  opportunity  you  have  to  win  Congo  for  Christ. 

C.  AND  M.  j. 


Biographical  Data _ 

Rev.  Chester  J.'^jfump,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was 
graduated  from  Albright  College  at  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1938  and  received  an  M.  A. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1940  and  a  B.  D. 
degree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year. 
He  was  ordained  at  Kings  Highway  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1943.  Before  going  to  the  Belgian 
Congo,  he  served  as  a  rural  pastor  in  Vermont.  Mrs.  Jump 
(nee  Margaret  Savidge)  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  She  received  a  B.  S.  degree  from  Albright  College 
in  1941. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jump  were  appointed  missionaries  of 
the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  March, 
1944.  They  were  designated  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
sailed  in  February,  1945.  After  a  year  of  language  study 
at  Banza  Manteke,  they  were  stationed  at  Vanga.  At  Vanga 
they  were  responsible  for  the  educational  and  evangelistic 
work  of  the  district.  They  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1949  and  engaged  in  extensive  deputation  service.  In 
May,  1950,  they  sailed  for  special  study  in  Belgium  on 
their  way  back  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 


Introduction 


St.  Augustine  said:  “One  flaming  soul  sets  another  soul 
on  fire.”  That  is  the  best  definition  of  evangelism  I  know. 
If  one  is  really  aflame  with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  he 
sets  other  souls  aflame  with  that  same  love. 

This  small  book  tells  the  story  of  two  flaming  souls  — 
Chester  and  Margaret  Jump,  evangelistic  missionaries  to 
the  Belgian  Congo.  The  story  is  their  story,  told  in  their 
own  words  in  the  most  direct  and  revealing  narrative  pos¬ 
sible.  They  pick  us  up  on  their  Atlantic  crossing  and  take 
us  right  along  with  them  to  their  new  home  south  of 
the  equator.  We  meet  their  missionary  colleagues,  their 
Congolese  fellow-workers,  students,  government  officials, 
the  people  of  the  villages.  Wfe  share  their  meals,  their  early 
rising,  their  busy  days,  struggles  with  the  native  tongues, 
long  treks,  burdens,  joys,  thrills.  We  learn  how  aware  they 
as  young  missionaries  are  of  our  part  in  the  tvhole  mission¬ 
ary  task;  how  dependent  they  are  upon  us;  how  great  is 
the  need  for  reinforcement  to  meet  the  challenge  that  con¬ 
fronts  them. 

Irrepressible,  with  an  up-bubbling  humor,  a  deep  and 
growing  sense  of  mission,  these  two  flaming  souls  made 
many  new  friends  here  at  home  during  their  recent  fur¬ 
lough.  They  are  now  in  Belgium  for  a  year  of  study  before 
returning  to  their  beloved  Congo. 

Here,  then,  in  this  book  are  young  missionaries  at  their 
best.  We  invite  you  to  become  acquainted  with  them  — 
or  to  know  them  better  if  you  have  already  been  fortunate 
enough  to  cross  their  trail. 

December,  1 950 

JESSE  R.  WILSON, 

Home  Secretary 


Aboard  The  Joao  Belo 


MARCH  2,  1945 


Greetings  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  —  well  al¬ 
most  that.  At  any  rate  we  are  below  the  equator  and  east 
of  the  Greenwich  line  so  that  puts  us  in  another  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Quite  a  lot  of  water  has  passed  by  our  boat,  and  many 
interesting  experiences  have  come  our  way  since  we  left 
Philadelphia,  Sunday,  January  7.  We  didn’t  get  beyond 
breakwater  until  Monday  as  the  steering  apparatus  froze 
and  we  were  anchored  in  the  Delaware  River  for  several 
hours  Sunday  afternoon.  When  we  hit  breakwater  I  felt  it 
and  succumbed  immediately.  I  recovered  in  a  day  how¬ 
ever.  Chet  was  on  better  terms  with  Father  Neptune,  but 
someone  must  have  been  mad  at  him  for  he  developed 
swollen  glands,  which  might  have  been  the  mumps.  The 
ship’s  doctor  spoke  no  English  and  no  more  French  than 
we  do,  and  we  can’t  speak  Portuguese  so  we  never  did  find 
out  just  what  it  was.  With  seasickness  and  mumps  our 
first  week  on  board  wasn’t  very  pleasant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  happened  on 
our  Atlantic  crossing  was  our  stop  at  the  Azores.  We  pulled 
into  the  bay  at  San  Miguel  on  the  island  of  San  Miguel 
just  about  sunrise  Sunday  morning.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  we  have  ever  seen.  The  town  itself  is  a 
lovely  little  place,  very  colorful,  and  with  the  rising  sun 
adding  its  rose  and  gold  touches  it  was  simply  too  lovely 
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to  describe.  Back  of  the  town  there  are  the  fields  and  hills 
and  they  were  just  as  green  as  could  be.  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  several  windmills  turning  against  the  sky.  And 
just  about  the  time  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  the  church 
bells  began  to  chime.  We  saw  the  people  as  they  began 
to  walk  toward  the  church  for  their  early  mass.  There  were 
a  few  cars  of  rather  ancient  vintage  and  many  bicycles. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  made  the  biggest  impres¬ 
sion  on  us  is  the  fellowship  we  have  had  not  only  with  the 
missionaries  on  board  the  ship  but  with  other  Christians 
we  have  met.  We  spent  two  Sundays  in  Lisbon  and  visited 
several  of  the  churches.  Even  though  we  didn’t  understand 
everything  that  was  said  we  felt  very  much  at  home  wor¬ 
shipping  with  these  Portuguese  friends.  They  sang  the 
same  choruses  that  we  sing,  and  prayed  to  the  same  God 
to  whom  we  pray.  It  made  us  feel  that  the  world  should 
be  brotherly,  and  that  Christ  is  for  the  whole  world.  In 
fact,  it  made  us  more  certain  than  ever  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  what  God  would  have  us  do,  and  that  no  matter 
where  we  go  everything  will  work  for  the  best. 


Our  New  Home 

APRIL  10,  1945 


It  is  just  one  month  today  since  we  arrived  at  Banza 
Manteke,  so  we  feel  it  is  time  we  were  writing  to  you 
concerning  our  life  here. 

Our  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  Portugal  and  from  Lis¬ 
bon  to  Matadi  took  us  just  nine  weeks.  After  leaving 
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Oporto,  Portugal,  we  sailed  leisurely  down  the  African 
Coast,  stopping  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Pointe  Noire 
in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  finally  at  Matadi.  The 
next  afternoon  found  us  home  at  last  —  Banza  Manteke. 
W^ords  cannot  adequately  describe  this  outpost  on  one  of 
the  frontiers  of  Christianity  but  we  want  you  to  know 
that  it  has  fulfilled  our  fondest  expectations.  Situated  on 
a  plateau,  our  station  comprises  a  church,  school,  hospital, 
homes  for  missionaries,  students  and  workers,  printing 
shop,  store,  and  a  number  of  maintenance  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  leper  colony  about  three  miles  from  the 
station  proper.  Set  amidst  a  profusion  of  winding  roads 
and  paths,  bounded  by  fronded  palms  and  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  of  many  colors,  it  affords  one  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  minister  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  gospel  which  is 
not  limited  by  color  or  race. 

Of  course,  our  first  thought  upon  arrival  was  language 
study.  Mary  Bonar,  our  educationalist,  immediately  as¬ 
signed  to  a  native  teacher,  Lubokolo,  from  the  station 
school,  the  task  of  bringing  us  to  a  knowledge  of  Kikongo, 
the  language  used  by  these  Bantu  people.  At  first,  we  were 
able  to  do  nothing  more  than  smile  at  those  about  us,  and 
say  “Kiambote”  (Good  Day),  but  now  we  have  advanced 
to  the  stage  where  we  can  hold  stumbling  conversations 
with  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  our  home  each  day. 
The  natives  are  very  patient  and  helpful  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  we  can  converse  with  them  a  bit 
more  freely.  Our  greatest  thrill  thus  far  came  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day  when  we  went  out  to  the  leper  colony  with  Esther 
Ehnbom,  our  nurse  in  charge  of  all  the  medical  work  on 
the  field.  Although  we  had  been  here  only  two  weeks  we 
managed  to  speak  at  the  service  for  the  lepers  —  in  Ki¬ 
kongo!  Of  course,  we  had  to  write  out  our  talks,  and  have 
our  teacher  correct  them,  but  it  was  quite  a  thrill  to  speak 
of  Christ  in  another  language,  and  to  see  how  meaningful 
and  precious  His  words  are  in  any  tongue.  The  people 
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seemed  so  grateful  for  the  little  we  could  give  them.  How 
glad  we  will  be  when  we  can  say  more! 

We  are  trying  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  native 
customs  and  life.  We  have  already  discovered  some  foods 
foreign  to  our  former  diet,  papaya  melons,  fried  bananas, 
breadfruit,  guavas,  nsafu,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  plen- 
titude  of  citrus  fruits.  You  would  have  enjoyed  listening 
in  when  we  made  our  first  trip  to  the  station  store  to  pur¬ 
chase  peanuts.  We  had  just  finished  a  lesson  about  going 
to  market,  and  wanted  to  try  out  our  new  vocabulary  as 
well  as  the  peanuts. 


CO-WORKERS 

We  could  have  no  better  teachers  as  we  seek  to  become 
acquainted  with  Congo  life  than  our  two  co-workers,  Mary 
Bonar  and  Esther  Ehnbohm.  They  are  sincere,  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  and  are  doing  a  remarkable  work  in 
making  Christ  intelligible  to  the  natives,  both  through 
their  words  and  through  their  lives.  Mary  is  in  charge  of 
the  educational  program  on  the  field,  and  has  developed 
a  fine  work,  with  the  boys  and  girls  progressing  through 
villages  and  regional  schools  until  they  reach  the  station 
school  here.  The  school  has  half  a  dozen  class  rooms,  but 
since  the  regional  schools  are  sending  so  many  students, 
these  are  not  adequate.  Therefore,  half  of  the  students 
go  to  school  in  the  morning,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  of  the  classes  are  taught  in  French  and 
some  in  Kikongo,  all  of  the  students  being  bi-lingual  by 
the  time  they  reach  here.  There  are  classes  in  music, 
French,  arithmetic,  geography,  science,  and  Bible,  as  well 
as  other  subjects.  How  eager  they  are  to  learn!  After  the 
boys  graduate  from  here,  some  go  on  either  to  the  training 
school  for  pastors  and  teachers  at  Kimpese  or  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  training  school  at  Sona  Bata,  while  others  return  to 
their  villages  or  go  to  the  towns  to  become  the  bulwark 
of  the  new  Christian  laity.  To  show  the  sort  of  faith  with 
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which  everyone  here  works,  Mary  was  remarking  the  other 
day  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  both  in  money 
and  teachers  with  which  to  carry  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  but,  nevertheless,  she  is  planning  to  add  another 
year  of  work  in  the  regional  schools  and  an  additional 
year  here.  Faith  and  prayer  work  miracles. 

Esther,  too,  is  doing  a  fine  work  in  the  medical  field, 
with  all  of  the  dispensaries,  baby  clinics,  hospital  work, 
and  leper  colony.  You  certainly  would  enjoy  visiting  the 
baby  clinics.  A  recent  storm  destroyed  the  building  hous¬ 
ing  the  clinic  here,  so  it  is  held  under  a  tree  near  the 
hospital.  It  is  such  fun  to  see  the  mothers  bring  their 
babies.  They  carry  them  on  their  backs,  a  huge  basket  of 
bread  or  vegetables  on  their  heads,  and  lead  another  child. 
The  babies  are  adorable.  Some  of  them  cry,  some  of  them 
laugh,  some  play,  some  fight,  but  all  of  them  are  weighed 
and  examined.  Some  of  the  mothers  are  Christian,  and 
others  are  not,  but  the  missionary  always  holds  a  prayer 
service  followed  by  a  talk  on  hygiene.  When  little  Elijah 
is  put  on  the  scale  he  gets  quite  nervous.  Little  Mary  just 
laughs  at  everyone  while  Lazalo  cries  and  cries.  After  all 
the  babies  have  been  examined  and  given  medicine  if 
needed  die  mothers  receive  their  gift  of  a  small  cake  of 
soap  and  start  back  to  the  village.  Some  must  walk  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  while  others  spend  more  than  a  day  on  the  way. 
But  they  try  to  come  regularly  for  then  they  are  given  a 
baby  shirt,  or  a  dress,  or  a  blanket. 


HIGH  MOMENTS 

The  church  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  mission  com¬ 
pound,  being  situated  on  the  most  elevated  plot  of  ground. 
It  is  a  large  building,  seating  over  five  hundred,  and  is 
generally  just  about  filled.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  but  only 
extend  halfway  to  the  roof,  so  that  the  preacher  standing 
in  the  pulpit  can  look  out  to  the  surrounding  hills  and 
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mountains.  The  seats  are  long  benches.  There  is  a  reed 
organ,  but  it  has  evidently  outlived  its  usefulness,  so  the 
boys  and  girls  sing  without  accompaniment.  There  is  a 
preaching  service  every  Sunday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  a 
vesper  service  in  the  afternoon  at  4:30  and  chapel  every 
morning  at  six  o’clock.  We  attend  all  the  services,  and 
enjoy  them  though  we  cannot  understand  much.  We  are 
able  to  pick  out  the  hymns  if  the  leader  doesn’t  call  the 
numbers  too  fast,  and  sometimes  we  can  even  find  the 
scriptures  in  our  New  Testaments.  It  is  easy  to  sing  the 
hymns  when  we  have  the  words  in  front  of  us,  because 
Kikongo  is  not  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Easter  Sunday  was  a  wonderful  day  in  the  life  of  our 
student  church  and  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  here.  The 
morning  service  was  in  charge  of  Tata  Malutama,  the 
headman  among  the  natives.  We  couldn’t  understand  the 
sermon,  but  somehow  you  gain  real  inspiration  from  his 
saintly  spirit.  It  was  thrilling,  too,  to  hear  the  chorus  of 
young  folks  singing,  “Fuluka,  fuluka,  Halleluya,  fuluka” 
(He  Arose).  And  the  knowledge  that  all  over  the  world 
Christians  were  singing  the  same  song  made  it  even  more 
wonderful.  Afterwards  there  was  a  communion  service, 
conducted  in  a  quiet,  dignified,  and  meaningful  manner 
by  Tata  Malutama. 

Communion  services  —  especially  those  where  new 
church  members  partake  for  the  first  time  mean  a  great 
deal  to  us.  We  love  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  share  that  fellowship.  They  are  just  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  what  to  do,  yet  their  happiness  outshines 
their  uncertainty.  At  a  recent  service,  one  of  the  Christians 
whose  wife  had  just  been  baptised  displayed  an  unusual 
spirit.  His  wife  had  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  just  as  the 
service  began  the  child  started  to  cry.  So  that  the  mother 
wouldn’t  have  to  miss  any  of  her  first  communion  service, 
the  father  got  up  and  carried  the  child  outside. 
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Diplomas  And  White  Suits 


JUNE  15,  1945 


Greetings  once  more  from  the  other  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tor.  And  of  course,  being  on  the  other  side  means  that 
we  are  beginning  our  winter  season  here.  The  weather 
is  nice  just  now.  The  mornings  are  damp  and  rather  foggy, 
but  before  long  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  It  gets  a  little 
warm  by  afternoon,  but  the  evenings  are  lovely  and  the 
nights  grand  for  sleeping.  We  have  no  rain  at  all  from 
the  middle  of  May  until  September  or  October.  They  tell 
us  that  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  place  looks 
rather  bare,  but  right  now  there  are  still  lots  of  flowers 
and  green  grass.  The  grapefruit  trees  back  of  our  house 
are  just  loaded  with  large  golden  fruit.  And  it  is  almost 
time  for  the  pineapples  to  be  ripe.  So  actually  we  consider 
our  winter  a  very  pleasant  season. 

We  expect  to  be  at  Banza  Manteke  for  about  another 
month  only.  At  our  conference  session  which  just  ended 
we  were  designated  to  Vanga,  another  of  our  Baptist  sta¬ 
tions. 

This  last  month  has  been  interesting  and  full  of  new 
experiences.  You  would  have  been  interested  in  our  grad¬ 
uation  exercises  on  May  1 1 .  The  first  thing  that  would 
have  impressed  you  would  have  been  the  boys  marching 
into  the  church,  singing  in  French  “Neath  the  Banner  of 
the  Cross.”  You  would  have  wanted  to  steal  an  occasional 
glance  at  Lubokolo,  the  head  teacher,  and  watch  him  as  he 
led  them  in  their  singing.  The  graduating  class  consisted 
of  boys  who  had  finished  their  school  work  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  been  our  practice  teachers  for  a  year.  They 
were  quite  proud  of  their  diplomas.  The  boys  who  were 
finishing  school  and  preparing  to  practice-teach  were  per¬ 
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haps  a  little  more  proud  of  their  new  white  suits.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  classes  spoke.  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  had  a  bright  pink  washcloth  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  It  was  a  hot  day. 

Before  the  teachers  and  their  wives  left  for  the  summer 
we  had  a  party  for  them.  The  top  of  the  water  tower  is  a 
grand  place  for  a  picnic.  So  we  all  climbed  up,  teachers, 
their  wives  with  the  babies  on  their  backs,  and  we  mis¬ 
sionaries.  We  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  food  and 
fellowship  when  it  began  to  rain,  so  down  we  all  hustled, 
food,  babies,  women,  and  men  —  in  that  order.  We  finished 
the  party  in  the  house. 

CROCODILES  AND  CHOCOLATE  SUNDAES 

Just  a  few  days  after  graduation  we  left  on  a  trip  to 
examine  all  the  pupils  of  our  regional  schools.  We  took  a 
river  boat  for  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  just  how  much  water  there  is  in  the  Congo  River, 
but  sometimes  as  we  were  going  through  the  rapids,  and 
the  boat  seemed  to  be  standing  still,  we  almost  wished 
there  wasn’t  so  much.  One  time  we  passed  within  a  few 
feet  of  some  very  jagged  rocks,  and  of  course  it  would 
be  there  that  we’d  see  a  crocodile  sunning  himself.  We 
couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  little  anxious.  About  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening  we  were  caught  in  a  real  Congo  rain  storm 
and  were  drenched.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  landed  at 
the  beach,  and  still  raining.  We  had  to  slide  off  the  boat 
on  a  slippery  plank  with  only  the  light  from  the  lightning 
flashes  to  help  us.  The  carriers  who  were  to  meet  us  were 
held  up  by  high  water,  and  we  had  to  store  all  our  luggage 
in  a  little  hut  on  the  beach  and  walk  a  mile  through 
mud  to  the  nearest  village.  No  one  expected  us  so  we  set 
up  our  beds  and  nets  on  the  porch  of  one  of  the  native 
houses  and  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  we  walked 
about  eleven  miles  to  the  school.  Half  of  the  way  I  walked 
with  one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on  as  my  left  shoe  shrank 
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and  was  too  tight  to  wear.  There  were  several  streams 
to  be  crossed  on  logs,  and  one  river  to  cross  on  a  swinging 
bridge  of  vines.  Chet  left  the  rest  of  us  at  the  first  school 
and  went  on  to  two  other  schools  located  on  the  Bangu,  a 
high  plateau  about  fifty  miles  long.  He  had  a  lot  of  climb¬ 
ing  to  do  but  came  back  none  the  worse  for  his  trip,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  lost  his  shoe  when  he  fell  off  a  dam  into  the 
river.  The  rest  of  us  visited  another  school  and  came  home. 

A  few  days  after  our  return  we  left  again,  this  time 
for  Leopoldville  and  our  conference  session.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  somewhat  different  however,  since  we  were 
able  to  stay  at  the  Union  Mission  Hotel,  and  Leopold¬ 
ville  is  a  modern  city.  We  were  even  able  to  get  “Dame 
Blanches”— real  chocolate  sundaes.  In  between  conference 
sessions  we  did  quite  a  bit  of  shopping  preparatory  to  leav¬ 
ing  for  Vanga,  and  made  a  few  trips  to  the  dentist.  The 
little  French  which  we  did  know  has  disappeared,  so  we 
couldn’t  do  much  talking  to  the  Belgian  dentist,  and  we 
had  an  even  worse  time  at  the  tailor’s. 

We  returned  to  Banza  Manteke  just  yesterday,  and 
must  settle  down  to  some  intensive  study  so  that  we  can 
pass  our  language  examination.  The  people  at  Vanga  use 
several  different  languages,  so  we  want  to  finish  our  first 
exam  before  leaving  here.  Kikongo  is  the  language  used 
in  all  our  mission  schools,  but  in  the  Vanga  villages  Ki- 
hungana,  Kimbala,  and  Kiyanzi,  as  well  as  other  languages, 
are  used.  The  people  of  Vanga  are  of  tribes  differing  from 
the  natives  of  the  Lower  Congo  area. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  going  to  Vanga  even  though 
we  have  learned  to  love  these  people  very  much.  We  must 
admit  though  that  at  times  we  have  doubts  about  our 
ability  to  do  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  there.  It  all 
seems  so  new.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins  who  were  at  Vanra 

O 

are  going  home  on  furlough.  We  haven’t  met  them  as  yet 
but  we  hope  to  see  them  before  they  leave  and  find  out 
all  we  can  from  them. 
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You  can  be  proud  of  the  missionaries  who  are  repre¬ 
senting  you  here  in  Congo.  They  are  consecrated  Chris¬ 
tians  and  are  doing  a  great  work.  They,  like  we,  need  your 
support,  your  prayers,  your  money,  and  yes,  even  some 
of  you.  The  needs  are  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  is 
the  need  for  missionaries. 


Up  Country 

Aboard  the  Mosango 
JULY  27,  1945 


This  time  as  we  send  you  our  greetings  we  are  a  little 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  Congo.  Geographically,  Vanga,  the 
station  to  which  we  were  designated  at  our  June  confer¬ 
ence,  is  350  miles  from  Leopoldville,  up  the  Congo  and  its 
tributaries  —  the  Kasai  and  Kwilu.  Furthermore  in  the 
four  and  a  half  months  that  we  have  been  here  we  have 
come  to  love  Africa  and  its  people. 

As  to  what  we  have  been  doing  —  language  study  and 
the  passing  of  our  first  language  exam  have  been  our  most 
important  tasks,  although  we  have  managed  to  visit  some 
of  the  villages,  schools,  and  other  stations.  It  is  about  these 
that  we  want  to  write  this  time.  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  send  all  of  you  pictures  of  what  we  have  seen,  but 
words  will  have  to  suffice  even  though  they  are  rather 
inadequate. 
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ACROSS  SWINGING  BRIDGES 


There  are  many  auto  roads  in  Congo  but  they  don’t 
always  go  to  the  village  where  our  work  is  centered,  so 
we  must  depend  on  our  own  two  feet  to  get  ourselves 
there,  and  on  the  heads  of  our  Congo  porters  to  carry 
our  luggage.  They  carry  our  heavy  bed  rolls,  suitcases, 
and  food  boxes  on  their  heads  and  walk  along  the  narrow 
trails  at  a  good  pace.  Chet  can  just  about  keep  up  with 
them,  but  most  of  us  who  have  shorter  legs  stay  behind. 
The  porters  can  walk  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  they  usually 
stop  at  the  villages  and  wait  for  the  white  folks  to  arrive. 
Frequently  we  can  hear  them  singing  and  calling  to  each 
other.  The  trails  are  interesting,  sometimes  wide  enough 
for  a  car  to  pass  and  then  at  other  places  narrow,  steep, 
and  rocky.  Over  some  of  the  streams  there  are  narrow 
logs,  but  occasionally  we  must  wade.  Swinging  bridges  of 
vines  span  the  larger  streams. 

All  the  trails,  narrow,  wide,  steep,  or  level,  lead  to  a 
native  village.  Usually  the  inhabitants  know  we  are  com¬ 
ing  and  there  is  a  delegation  of  children  to  welcome  us. 
They  come  as  far  as  the  nearest  bridge,  and  walk  back  to 
the  village  with  us.  When  we  leave  they  go  as  far  as  the 
nearest  water.  But  they  don’t  leave  us  on  their  side  of  the 
stream.  It  is  the  African  custom  to  see  a  traveler  safely 
across  the  stream. 

The  houses  in  the  villages  are  made  of  bamboo,  mud, 
and  sticks,  with  thatch  roofs.  Sometimes  you  see  a  bouse 
with  walls  of  papyrus,  and  occasionally  there  is  one  of 
brick.  The  floors  are  dirt  and  are  swept  clean  several  times 
a  day.  Some  of  the  people  have  wooden  frameworks  on 
which  they  can  put  their  papyrus  sleeping  mats,  but  most 
of  them  put  the  mats  on  the  ground.  Back  of  the  house  is 
a  cook  house  similar  to  the  main  one,  but  not  so  large. 
In  nice  weather  cooking  is  done  out  of  doors.  And  back 
of  the  cook  house  are  the  goat  pens,  chicken  coops,  and 
other  necessary  buildings.  You  wonder  whether  animal 
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pens  are  necessary  since  the  pigs,  goats,  chickens,  and  dogs, 
are  allowed  to  roam  all  over  the  place.  The  houses  are 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  In  the 
center  of  the  village  are  the  church  and  school,  often  the 
same  building  used  for  both  purposes. 

When  we  come  to  a  village  to  hold  the  Matondo 
(Thanksgiving  Service),  people  from  all  the  surrounding 
villages  come  too.  The  church  isn’t  large  enough  for  all, 
so  a  framework  of  sticks  is  erected  and  covered  with  palm 
branches.  The  benches  are  made  of  logs  set  up  on  posts. 
The  head  men  have  chairs  in  the  front.  The  men  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  church  and  the  women  on  the  other.  We 
usually  try  to  have  a  special  service  for  children  and  then 
play  games  with  them.  We  all  have  such  a  good  time.  At 
one  place  there  were  over  150  children,  and  they  were  all 
so  pleased  with  the  games  they  followed  us  around  all  day. 
In  another  village  the  youngsters  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  run,  and  they  were  quite  surprised  to  see  Chet  get 
around  so  fast.  The  little  children  enjoy  “Mvatimuna  Via,” 
“Farmer  in  the  Dell.” 

Our  Saturday  evening  meetings  were  given  over  to  a 
singing  contest.  The  people  from  each  village  had  prac¬ 
ticed  several  hymns  and  they  sang  them  for  all  of  us.  The 
African  loves  music  and  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  rhythm. 
The  singing  contest  isn’t  enough  for  them.  So  they  march 
around  the  village  singing  until  late  at  night.  The  com¬ 
munion  service  next  morning  is  impressive.  It  isn’t  always 
as  quiet  and  solemn  as  we  expect  them  to  be  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  the  animals  wander  around  just  outside  and  the 
babies  cry,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  people  more  than  makes 
up  for  that.  It  is  heart-warming  to  share  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  these  fellow  Christians.  It  means  so  much  to  them, 
and  one  of  the  severest  punishments  is  to  be  barred  from 
the  service. 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  meetings  is  the  baptismal 
service.  To  see  fifty  or  more  young  men  and  women,  boys 
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and  girls,  enter  the  Christian  way  of  life,  give  up  their 
fetishes  and  pagan  customs,  is  a  real  thrill.  At  one  of  the 
villages  the  symbol  was  especially  meaningful.  The  candi¬ 
dates  entered  the  stream  from  one  side,  were  baptised,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  And  after  all  that  is 
what  baptism  symbolizes  —  coming  to  Christ  from  the  side 
of  our  life  that  is  sinful,  and  crossing  over  to  a  new  life. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  about  the  leper  col¬ 
ony  which  we  mentioned  previously.  It  is  located  three 
miles  from  the  station.  There  are  about  thirty  patients  at 
present.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  them  is  a  leper.  The 
state  helps  in  caring  for  them  allowing  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  food  and  giving  a  few  clothes,  but  the  work 
is  supervised  by  the  mission  nurse.  We  go  occasionally 
to  have  a  service  with  them.  Meetings  are  held  regularly 
with  our  teachers  and  nurses  generally  in  charge.  It  is  a 
real  lesson  in  faith  to  worship  with  them.  To  see  these 
people,  most  of  them  incurable,  hobble  into- church  on 
stumps  of  feet,  some  on  their  hands  and  knees,  to  see 
their  disfigured  faces  smiling  bravely  to  greet  us,  to  hear 
them  sing  praises  to  God,  and  to  listen  to  them  pray, 
makes  us  realize  how  weak  our  own  faith  is  at  times.  They 
are  so  grateful  for  the  little  that  we  can  give  them,  and 
are  very  considerate  of  us.  They  do  not  offer  to  shake 
hands,  but  just  say,  “Kiambote”  and  clap  their  hands  soft¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  real  African  greeting  and  we  respond  in  the 
same  way. 

KIMPESE,  SONA  BATA,  AND  LEOPOLDVILLE 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  all  our  lower 
Congo  stations,  and,  now  that  we  are  going  to  Vanga,  hope 
to  see  the  remainder  of  our  stations  up  country  before 
long.  Kimpese  is  our  training  school  for  pastors  and 
teachers.  The  young  men  from  our  stations  who  show 
the  most  promise  are  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Kini- 
pese  for  four  years.  We  enjoyed  sitting  in  some  of  their 
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classes,  and  most  of  all  worshipping  with  them  on  Sunday. 
The  church  was  crowded,  women  and  children  on  one 
side,  men  on  the  other.  The  biggest  thrill  is  to  know  that 
these  men  and  women  are  preparing  themselves  for  full 
time  Christian  service.  Classes  are  held  for  the  women  too. 
They  are  taught  how  to  have  a  Christian  home,  how  to 
lead  other  women,  and  other  things  which  a  Christian  pas¬ 
tor’s  or  teacher’s  wife  should  know. 

At  Sona  Bata  we  have  a  medical  school  and  a  large 
hospital.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  tvatch  Dr.  A.  C.  Oster- 
holm  operating.  It  was  a  grand  lesson  in  cooperation,  the 
white  doctor  and  his  black  assistants  working  together  to 
heal  and  to  help.  The  operating  room  isn’t  dazzling  white 
as  it  is  at  home,  but  it  is  sterile,  and  the  gowns  and  towels 
and  instruments,  even  though  stained  from  much  use, 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  of  our  African  friends.- 
The  school  wasn’t  in  session  when  we  visited  Sona  Bata, 
but  all  the  pastors  were  at  the  station  for  a  conference. 
We  enjoyed  meeting  them  even  though  we  weren’t  able 
to  say  much. 

The  work  at  Leopoldville  is  a  little  different  from  the 
work  elsewhere.  To  begin  with,  Leo  is  a  modern  city,  quite 
different  bom  anything  you  would  expect  to  find  here. 
We  have  a  growing  church  and  school  in  the  native  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  work  there  is  done  largely  by  capable  natives 
under  the  supervision  of  our  mission  treasurer. 

RIVER  STEAMER 

We  left  Leo  last  Friday  and  are  traveling  in  real  style, 
as  we  have  the  director’s  suite  on  the  Mosango.  It  is  a  bed¬ 
room,  bath,  and  sitting  room,  and  the  bathroom  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  Joao  Belo  cabin  in  which  we  made  the  trip 
from  the  States.  We  have  been  quite  comfortable  and  have 
been  enjoying  the  trip  a  great  deal.  We  will  be  glad  to  get 
to  Vanga  though  as  we  have  already  been  on  the  tvay 
eight  days.  We  were  on  the  Congo  River  two  days,  the 
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Kasai  another  two,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the 
Kwilu,  the  river  on  which  Vanga  is  located.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  see  the  change  in  the  landscape,  from  the 
high  grassy  hills  of  the  lower  Congo  to  the  flat  forest 
lands  of  this  region.  The  foliage  is  quite  dense  most  of 
the  way.  When  we  do  see  a  clearing  we  are  almost  sure 
it  is  a  wood  post  and  that  we’ll  stop  for  fuel.  But  then, 
in  addition  to  watching  the  workmen  carrying  their  huge 
bundles,  we  can  watch  the  children  playing  in  the  water 
and  the  mothers  bathing  their  babies.  Needless  to  say 
swimming  suits  are  out  of  style  for  the  youngsters,  but 
laughing  and  splashing  are  certainly  the  custom.  The 
babies  are  just  like  babies  everywhere.  Some  of  them  like 
to  be  washed  and  some  cry.  The  mothers  who  have  soap 
lather  their  children  well,  and  then  dip  them  up  and  down 
several  times  until  they  are  well  rinsed.  Those  who  haven’t 
any  soap  just  dip.  Most  of  them  follow  the  same  procedure. 
First  they  bathe  themselves,  wearing  their  dresses  in  the 
water,  then  they  change  clothes,  wash  those  they  have  been 
wearing,  bathe  the  children,  and  lastly  fill  their  water 
jugs,  settle  them  on  their  heads,  take  the  youngsters  on 
their  backs  or  by  the  hands,  and  start  up  the  path  to  the 
village. 

And  so  we’re  on  our  way  to  Vanga.  We  look  forward 
to  a  new  field,  new  work,  new  friends,  new  experiences, 
and  opportunities.  Vanga  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kwilu  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  stations.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  hottest  since  it  is  closer  to  the  equator  and 
rather  low.  It  offers  a  big  challenge  for  it  covers  a  large 
area,  and  serves  a  population  of  between  140  and  150 
thousand  people.  There  are  fifteen  church  posts  at  present 
with  a  staff  of  young  and  energetic  native  Christian  pas¬ 
tors.  There  are  over  three  hundred  villages  occupied,  and 
the  missionary  tries  to  visit  each  at  least  once  a  year.  We 
share  the  work  with  Doctor  Osterholm  and  the  Wiseman 
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twins,  Doris  and  Dorothy.  All  of  us  but  the  doctor  are 
new  and  inexperienced  missionaries,  so  we  are  going  to 
depend  on  the  native  preachers  and  teachers  a  great  deal. 

AFRICA  HAS  A  WORD  FOR  IT 

There  is  a  word  in  the  Kikongo  language  which  is  a 
wonderful  word  —  “Kintwadi."’  It  means  working  together, 
fellowship,  and  is  practised  a  great  deal  in  Congo.  Dr. 
A.  C.  and  his  assistants  bending  over  the  operating  table, 
Mary  Bonar  entertaining  her  teachers  at  a  picnic  lunch, 
and  the  native  and  missionary  sessions  of  our  conference 
are  real  examples  of  it.  When  we  attended  the  sessions  of 
our  conference  where  the  missionaries  and  native  leaders 
sat  togther  to  discuss  the  problems  and  plans  of  the  whole 
mission  work,  we  were  extremely  proud  to  belong  to  such 
a  group.  Your  missionaries  here  are  not  just  working  for 
the  natives.  Together  we  are  working  with  them,  in  “kin- 
twadi”  for  Christ.  So  when  you  pray  for  us,  pray  too  for 
these  Christians  with  whom  we  work. 


Vanga  On  The  Kivilu 

OCTOBER  27,  1945 


It  has  been  just  about  three  months  since  we  wrote  you 
last  but  so  very  much  has  happened  in  that  time  that  it 
seems  like  much  longer  in  many  ways.  And  then  again, 
the  time  has  gone  by  so  quickly  that  it  seems  only  last 
week  that  the  Mosango  stopped  at  the  Vanga  beach  and 
four  missionaries,  dozens  of  boxes,  and  a  dog  were  put 
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ashore  amid  a  crowd  of  smiling  black  faces.  We  spotted 
Dr.  Osterholm  as  he  came  down  the  hill  from  his  house 
long  before  the  boat  tied  at  the  landing,  and  we  began  to 
wave  frantically  so  he  would  know  we  were  arriving. 
Most  of  the  station  folk  and  quite  a  few  people  from  the 
nearby  villages  were  on  hand  to  meet  the  boat  and  wel¬ 
come  us. 

Once  again  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  new 
home.  Vanga  is  a  pretty  station.  Situated  on  a  bank  of  the 
Kwilu  River,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  forests,  it 
is  a  typical  African  setting.  The  many  palm  trees,  thatched 
roofs  on  the  houses  of  the  native  workers,  and  dug-out 
canoes  passing  on  the  river  all  help  to  make  the  picture 
complete. 


SETTLING  DOWN 

However,  the  first  few  weeks  we  had  little  time  to 
admire  the  surroundings,  as  we  busied  ourselves  tvith  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  new  home,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
pace  with  the  work  of  the  mission.  Our  freight  and  bag¬ 
gage  had  preceded  us,  and  we  set  to  work  almost  imme¬ 
diately  uncrating  the  many  boxes  and  digging  dishes  and 
other  such  items  out  of  the  wood  shavings  and  paper 
padding  in  which  they  had  been  packed.  I  felt  at  home  as 
soon  as  I  had  unpacked  the  books  which  I  brought  along, 
but  I  think  Margaret  wasn’t  completely  settled  until  she 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  put  up  her  curtains.  We  had 
hardly  got  our  crates  and  boxes  out  of  the  way  before  the 
kalsomine  arrived  from  Leopoldville.  Instead  of  plaguing 
you  with  the  story  of  our  trouble  attempting  to  kalsomine 
the  mud  walls  of  our  house,  we  just  want  to  say  that  when 
we  write  our  book  on  “Advice  to  Young  Missionaries,’’ 
we’re  going  to  include  a  chapter  on  kalsomining.  The 
theory  back  of  it  seems  to  be  to  put  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  walls  and  as  much  as  possible  on  the  floor  and  on 
vourselves.  Our  task  was  complicated  somewhat  by  the 
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fact  that  every  so  often  the  boy  who  works  in  the  office 
would  come  in  to  inform  me,  “More  work  has  arrived  in 
the  office,”  and  I  would  have  to  stop  “to  cut  palavers.” 
A  village  teacher  wanted  to  quit.  Or  another  teacher  was 
having  trouble  with  the  chief  of  the  village  because  the 
chief’s  son  had  been  put  out  of  school.  But  along  with 
the  problems  there  was  a  real  testimony.  A  village  of  Cath¬ 
olics  and  non-Christians  were  asking  us  for  a  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  more  people  like  the  one  Protestant 
Christian  living  there!  That’s  the  kind  of  witnessing  that 
wins  souls.  Of  course,  we  sent  them  a  teacher,  the  best 
available. 

We  had  progressed  so  quickly  in  making  our  new  home 
that  by  the  Friday  following  our  arrival,  we  were  able 
to  invite  our  fellow  missionaries  to  dinner.  It  was  hard 
to  judge  who  was  more  excited,  Margaret  or  our  house 
boys.  The  house  boys  are  a  story  in  themselves.  We  have 
several,  Joseph,  the  cook,  Maduka,  the  table  boy,  Muam- 
bumba,  the  laundry  boy,  Ndono  the  gardner,  Takufa. 
who  works  in  the  morning  while  Maduka  is  at  school,  and 
Andre,  the  cook’s  eight  year  old  son,  who  always  manages 
to  be  playing  at  Wiseman’s  whenever  Margaret  has  work 
for  him.  It  took  some  time  for  us  to  get  used  to  other 
people  doing  some  of  the  every  day  tasks  we  have  always 
done  at  home,  but  we  soon  came  to  realize  that  only  in 
that  way  could  we  have  the  time  to  do  the  multitude  of 
tasks  which  fall  to  the  hand  of  the  missionary.  The  boys 
are  helpful  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  are  helping  to 
acquaint  us  with  native  customs,  and  also  are  quite  faith¬ 
ful  in  correcting  our  language  errors.  I  believe,  however, 
that  they  have  fully  as  many  language  difficulties  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  names  of  our  American  foods  as  we  have  in  master¬ 
ing  their  tongue.  For  instance  the  letter  “r”  is  used  very 
infrequently  in  the  Kikongo  language,  and  most  of  the 
people  can’t  even  pronounce  it.  The  other  day  Margaret 
told  Joseph  to  get  some  Spry  from  the  cellar,  forgetting 
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that  all  we  had  was  Crisco.  He  reported  back,  “I  didn’t 
see  any  Siply,  just  Clisco.” 

OUR  PARISH  — 300  VILLAGES 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about 
the  work  here.  Margaret  and  I  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  evangelistic  and  educational  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  girls’  boarding  school  here  on 
the  station,  for  this  entire  area  of  some  three  hundred  vil¬ 
lages,  as  well  as  with  the  care  of  the  printing  shop  and 
most  of  the  station  accounts.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  capable  native  leaders  to  assist  us.  The  educational 
system  is  built  around  the  central  school  which  is  super¬ 
ior  to  fifteen  regional  schools,  in  turn  above  the  three 
hundred  village  schools. 

We  have  an  enrollment  of  218  boys  this  year,  and  have 
also  admitted  seven  girls  to  the  boys’  classes.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  boys  attend  classes  in  our  yellow  brick  school  with 
its  open  class  rooms.  In  the  afternoon  they  work  in  the 
gardens,  print-shop,  hospital,  or  on  the  station  grounds. 
The  five-year  course  which  prepares  the  boys  for  the  work 
of  teacher-pastor  in  our  villages  includes  classes  in  French, 
Kikongo,  Bible,  history,  science,  geography,  arithmetic, 
agriculture,  music,  etc.  The  war  shortages  have  wrought 
havoc  with  our  book  and  school  supplies,  but  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  replenish  them.  While  our  command 
of  the  language  is  far  from  perfect,  both  Margaret  and  I 
are  trying  our  hand  at  teaching,  feeling  that  in  that  way 
we  can  improve  our  Kikongo.  I  have  one  class  in  history, 
while  she  has  a  heavier  schedule  with  two  classes  in 
science  and  a  number  in  music.  Not  the  least  of  our  tasks 
is  providing  the  boys  with  shirts  and  pants  each  year. 
Imagine  outfitting  218  boys!  And  then,  too,  each  week 
we  must  have  three  tons  of  manioc  bread  to  feed  them! 

Our  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  ten  young  men,  three 
of  whom  have  been  graduated  from  our  training  school 
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for  teachers  at  Kimpese.  We  lean  heavily  upon  this  group, 
especially  the  latter,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  is  oftentimes  invaluable  in  reaching  some  de¬ 
cision  or  “cutting  a  palaver.”  One  evening  soon  after  our 
fall  term  began  we  had  the  entire  group  at  our  home  for 
dinner.  Afterwards  we  played  games,  “Sorry”  and  “Chi¬ 
nese  Checkers.”  How  they  enjoyed  themselves!  It  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  good  times  we  used  to  have  with  our 
young  peoples  groups  at  home.  Recently  we  began  hold¬ 
ing  classes  three  evenings  a  week  for  our  teachers,  giving 
them  advanced  work  in  preparation  for  Kimpese,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  an  eye  to  raising  the  standard  of  our 
own  program  here.  It  certainly  is  a  thrill  to  teach  such 
students.  They  are  so  interested  and  eager  to  learn  that 
we  often  have  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  go  home 
when  the  nine  o’clock  bell  rings. 

Closely  aligned  with  our  educational  work  is  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  program,  toward  which  all  our  school  work  is  fo¬ 
cused.  We  have  fifteen  church  posts,  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  evangelistic  work  in  their  area.  Each  of  these 
posts  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  native  pastor,  who 
itinerates  through  his  field  much  as  the  missionary  itiner¬ 
ates  through  the  larger  area.  All  but  two  of  these  pastors 
are  Kimpese  graduates,  and  hence,  fairly  well  trained  for 
their  task.  Most  of  the  villages  in  each  post  have  their  own 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  our  central  school,  who  conducts 
the  village  school,  and  also  serves  as  pastor  for  the  village. 
Once  a  month  all  the  Christians  of  a  particular  area  go  to 
their  post  for  a  church  gathering  and  communion  service. 
At  present  Margaret  and  I  are  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
itinerary  covering  all  our  posts.  We  are  thrilled  at  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  these  thousands  of  Christians  and  thousands  of 
others  who  are  beginning  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  lived  on  a  higher  plane. 

Our  greatest  difficulty,  thus  far,  is  with  the  language. 
While  Kikongo,  the  language  which  we  have  been  learn- 
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ing,  is  used  in  our  central  and  regional  schools,  it  is  not 
native  to  the  Vanga  area,  the  natives  using  Kihungana, 
Kimbala,  and  Kiyanzi,  as  well  as  other  tongues.  Conse¬ 
quently,  much  of  our  work  must  be  done  through  the 
means  of  an  interpreter.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  our 
messages  are  reaching  the  people,  as  the  pastors,  teachers, 
and  others  who  speak  for  us  are  consecrated  and  sincere 
Christian  workers  who  themselves  know  something  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

But  whatever  difficulties  arise,  or  may  arise,  we  are 
not  troubled  or  down-hearted,  for  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  evening  our  little  group  of  missionaries  meets  for 
a  prayer  service  in  which  we  sing  old  hymns,  read  the 
Word,  and  unburden  our  hearts  in  mutual  prayer.  And 
from  those  meetings  we  return  to  our  work  the  next  day 
with  a  new  strength  and  renewed  devotion  resting  upon 
the  assurance  that  our  labors  for  the  Lord  are  not  in  vain. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  each  evening  some¬ 
one,  if  not  all,  voices  the  petition  that  the  devotion  of  our 
Christian  friends  at  home  may  ever  increase,  and  that 
others  may  feel  the  call  of  their  Lord  to  “Come  over  and 
help  us.” 

At  present,  like  many  of  you,  we  are  thinking  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  are  planning  a  pageant  for  the  school  boys  and 
girls  to  present  at  our  December  pastor’s  conference,  and 
then  repeat  in  each  of  their  villages.  Although  we  will  not 
have  a  “White  Christmas,”  December,  January,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  being  our  hottest  months,  the  same  spirit  will  pre¬ 
vail  the  world  over,  as  once  again  we  know  “Peace  On 
Earth,  Goodwill  Among  Men.” 
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Over  Jungle  Roads 


NOVEMBER  26,  1945 


We  have  just  completed  a  visit  to  our  Vanga  Church 
posts  and  we  return  immeasurably  enriched.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  meeting  our  teachers  and  pastors,  learning  a  bit 
of  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  and,  most  of  all,  seeing 
how  some  of  our  people  live  and  how  happy  they  are  to 
greet  their  missionaries,  has  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  our  minds  and  hearts.  We’d  like  to  share  a  bit  of  our 
trip  with  you. 

For  the  most  part  the  roads  in  this  section  of  Congo 
are  quite  good,  and  we  experienced  little  trouble.  But  it 
took  a  great  deal  more  time  to  get  over  those  roads  not 
included  in  “the  most  part”  than  the  rest  of  them.  We 
spent  one  hot  Monday  trying  to  get  through  a  stretch 
of  about  three  hundred  yards.  The  land  was  swampy  and 
the  road  consisted  of  branches  of  trees  raised  off  the  ground 
and  covered  with  dirt.  Unfortunately,  we  were  the  first 
ever  to  pass  over  that  road  and  the  dirt  was  soft  so  that 
we  sank  in  it  to  the  running  boards.  But  with  the  help  of 
about  twenty  natives  and  at  least  that  many  children  we 
managed  to  traverse  the  section  in  the  record  time  of 
three  hours  twenty  minutes  and  some  seconds  or  there 
abouts.  With  the  exception  of  a  radiator  so  small  that  we 
must  fill  it  very  often,  and  ten  flat  tires,  our  truck  ran 
splendidly.  The  fact  that  two  of  the  inner  tubes  blew 
out  at  the  same  time  and  left  us  stranded  on  the  road  nine 
miles  from  the  post  where  we  were  staying  merely  added 
to  our  reputation  of  being  good  walkers.  We  made  it  back 
to  the  post  in  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  There  are 
many  bridges  to  cross  along  the  way,  three  or  four  planks 
laid  across  a  foundation  of  branches.  At  a  few  we  got  out 
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to  walk  leaving  the  driver,  Chet,  of  course,  to  go  to  a 
watery  grave  or  a  muddy  bath  alone  should  something  give 
way.  Since  several  of  our  largest  posts  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Kwdlu  River,  our  trip  involved  getting  the  truck 
over  there  without  the  aid  of  a  bridge.  At  several  places 
the  state  operates  ferries.  The  ones  we  used  consisted  of 
four  dugout  canoes  with  a  platform  over  the  top,  and  an 
eight  or  sixteen  manpower  motor.  My,  how  those  men 
had  to  pull  to  get  our  loaded  truck,  and  a  number  of 
natives  with  their  food  bundles,  safely  to  the  other  side. 

At  a  majority  of  the  posts  we  find  a  house  with  mud 
walls,  dirt  floor,  and  thatched  roof,  all  prepared  for  us. 
Waiting  to  greet  us  in  the  evening  are  big  spiders  and 
cockroaches  at  least  two  inches  long.  If  it  rains  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  more  frequently  about  four-thirty 
in  the  morning,  it  usually  is  necessary  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  hunt  for  a  dry  spot  for  our  camp  cots.  If  a  house  is 
not  available  we  manage  to  make  the  school  comfortable. 
There,  however,  the  roof  leaks  too,  and  the  doorway  and 
windows  are  without  doors  and  shutters.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  to  hide  behind  our  mosquito  nets  to  dress. 
Cooking  facilities  —  a  place  to  cook  and  wood  for  a  fire 
are  provided.  We  carry  our  own  food,  but  manage  to  take 
a  lot  of  our  canned  goods  back  with  us  since  the  pastors, 
chiefs  and  teachers  shower  us  with  chickens,  eggs,  pine¬ 
apples,  rice,  papaya,  tomatoes,  bananas,  peanuts,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  goat  or  antelope  meat.  Our  water  supply  is  car¬ 
ried  in  large  gourds  on  the  heads  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
All  our  drinking  water  must  be  boiled,  but  we  do  that 
at  the  station  too,  and  so  are  used  to  it. 

We  pass  through  some  stretches  of  dark  green  jungle, 
but  more  often  the  road  winds  around  a  grass-covered 
mountain  or  hill.  The  forests  here  are  all  in  the  valleys 
near  the  water,  and  the  grass  is  on  the  hills  and  mountains. 
Occasionally  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Kwilu  River 
as  it  winds  in  and  out  of  the  jungle.  Sometimes  in  the  dis- 
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tance  and  sometimes  along  the  road  we  see  first  the  goats 
darting  off  the  road,  then  the  women  and  children  who 
have  been  working  in  the  gardens,  and  finally  the  village 
itself. 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

We  have  been  introduced  to  the  people  under  vari¬ 
ous  names  from  Tata  and  Mama  Joomps  to  Jumpent, 
Jumma,  and  Jumpit.  The  “J”  is  always  pronounced  like 
the  French  “je.”  We  are  greeted  in  the  villages  with 
“Moyo”  (Life)  and  “Kiambote”  (Good  to  you)  and  at 
the  regional  schools  with  “Vivez  Monsieur  Joompe  et 
Madame,  Vivez.”  But  whatever  the  greeting  we  know  it 
comes  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  are  truly  eager 
to  greet  and  hear  us. 

Our  arrival  in  a  village  is  always  a  time  of  rejoicing. 
Everybody  who  can  possibly  get  to  the  service  is  there. 
Our  procedure  has  been  rather  uniform  since  we  can  reach 
these  people  only  through  their  teachers  and  pastors.  Chet 
preaches  a  sermon  in  Kikongo  and  it  is  translated  into  the 
language  used  by  this  particular  group.  Then  I  speak  a 
few  words  and  try  to  teach  a  song  —  usually  the  spiritual 
‘‘Somebody’s  knocking  at  your  door.”  The  services  are 
without  interruptions  save  for  the  “maaing”  of  the  goats, 
crying  of  the  babies,  and  at  one  place,  the  sting  of  a  wasp 
that  crawled  up  Chet’s  pants  leg  while  he  was  preaching. 
We  have  been  trying  to  reach  as  many  of  the  villages  as 
possible,  and  have  spent  several  days  just  going  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  trip  has  really  been  a  get-acquainted- 
with-work  trip,  and  we  didn’t  stay  very  long  at  any  one 
place.  We  always  stopped  long  enough  to  pray  and  wor¬ 
ship  with  the  people,  meet  the  chief  teachers,  and  lay- 
leaders  of  the  church,  and  shake  hands  all  around.  If  the 
villages  were  close  to  the  road  we  managed  to  visit  quite 
a  few  of  them.  In  fact,  one  day  we  held  six  services  be¬ 
fore  lunch.  Sometimes,  it  was  necessary  to  walk  quite  a 
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distance  to  get  to  the  villages.  After  one  particularly  hot 
walk,  we  were  gieeted  on  our  return  to  the  truck  by  a 
group  of  children  with  eight  juicy  pineapples  for  us.  It  is 
impossible  to  live  among  these  people  without  doing  some 
deep  thinking,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  write  only 
of  the  lighter  side  of  our  experiences.  For  the  deeper  im¬ 
pressions  are  far  more  numerous  and  the  winning  of  the 
people  to  Christ  is  our  first  concern.  Naturally,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  each  church,  each  pastor,  and  each  school  brings 
a  different  picture  to  mind.  When  we  hear  the  name 
“Mohini,”  we  think  of  over  three  thousand  people  crowd¬ 
ing  mound  our  truck  as  we  draw  to  a  stop.  “Ngunu”  con¬ 
jures  the  image  of  a  spick  and  span  regional  school  with 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  clean,  shining  faces  singing  a 
greeting,  or  fifty-five  hundred  people  sitting  under  the 
trees  singing  the  praises  of  God.  “Kingangu”— we  see  the 
church  and  the  school  lying  below  us  as  we  come  down 
the  hill  —  a  quiet  scene  broken  by  the  lusty  voices  of  the 
school  boys  as  they  hear  the  sound  of  our  truck. 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Yes,  each  name  stirs  its  own  memories,  but  there  is 
one  thing  which  all  have  in  common.  At  every  post,  in  the 
front  seats  at  every  service,  clustered  around  the  truck, 
peeking  in  our  windows,  sitting  in  our  doorways,  almost 
popping  out  of  our  food  boxes,  everywhere  there  were  chil¬ 
dren.  And  to  me  these  children  of  Congo  are  the  challenge 
of  Congo.  As  they  sit  or  stand  and  watch  us,  it  seems 
that  each  shining  pair  of  eyes  is  asking,  “Why  are  you 
here?  What  do  you  have  for  us?  How  are  you  going  to 
help  us.” 

As  we  go  to  the  different  villages,  almost  before  we 
see  the  houses  and  gardens  we  hear  the  children  coming 
to  meet  us.  Before  long  we  see  them  marching  with  flow¬ 
ers  in  their  hands  and  songs  on  their  lips.  But  as  we  meet, 
the  excitement  is  too  much  for  the  little  ones.  They  break 
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ranks  and  come  tumbling  at  us  from  all  directions  calling 
“Moyo”  and  clapping  their  hands.  As  we  continue  into 
the  village  they  follow  us,  lead  us,  run  beside  us,  clapping 
their  hands,  laughing,  singing,  and  shouting.  Then  there 
is  a  sudden  rush  and  we  are  left  with  the  adults  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  —  the  more  sedate  ones.  The  others  have  joined  the 
children  in  the  scramble  for  seats.  And  another  service 
begins. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  children.  There  are  some  with 
dirty  faces,  some  whose  faces  are  still  wet  from  their  baths, 
some  with  clean  new  clothes,  some  with  pants  so  ragged 
you  wonder  how  they  can  keep  them  on,  and  others  with 
a  cloth  about  three  inches  square,  or  a  string  of  brightly 
colored  beads,  and  others  with  only  their  brown  birthday 
suits.  Some  have  healthy  firm  bodies,  others  are  covered 
with  sores,  are  sick  and  undernourished.  Many  of  them 
are  holding  babies,  some  of  which  are  only  a  few  days 
old,  others  almost  as  big  as  the  older  brother  or  sister. 
But  they  are  all  there  crowding  and  pushing  to  sit  up 
front  where  they  can  see.  I  have  counted  twelve  of  them 
on  a  bench  where  I  was  sure  only  six  could  sit. 

During  the  service  they  are  just  like  their  brothers 
and  sisters  of  America  —  attentive  at  first,  but  sleepy,  noisy, 
or  restless  as  the  service  continues.  They  sing  as  though 
the  life  of  the  song  depends  on  their  putting  as  much  gusto 
into  it  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  are  off  key.  The  school 
children  sing  very  well,  and  have  presented  some  really 
beautiful  selections.  The  boys  at  Mobini  sang  “When  1 
Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross”  in  a  way  that  would  be  a 
a  credit  to  any  boys’  choir. 

And  as  they  sing,  as  the  pastor  translates  our  words, 
my  thoughts  dwell  on  these  young  folks.  There  are  so 
many  of  them  and  our  schools  are  so  small.  Many  of  them 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  their 
Bibles.  Many  of  them  will  never  know  Jesus  as  Saviour 
and  Friend.  My  heart  aches  especially  for  some  of  the 
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bigger  boys  now  in  our  regional  schools.  They  have  had 
a  taste  of  Christian  knowledge  but  it  can  but  whet  their 
appetites,  for  we  are  limited  in  the  number  we  can  take 
into  our  higher  schools  and  preference  is  given  to  the 
smaller  boys.  My  heart  aches  too  for  the  girls  in  the  group. 
So  many  will  never  know  more  of  life  than  to  go  to  the 
forest  day  after  day  to  look  for  food.  But  then  I  realize 
that  we  are  helping  some  of  them,  and  they  in  turn  will 
help  others.  And  some  day  all  the  Congo  children  will 
have  the  opportunity  they  need. 

When  the  service  is  over  the  children  are  the  first  to 
leave  stumbling  and  falling  over  the  benches  and  each 
other.  Then  they  rush  to  our  house  to  wait  for  us.  They 
hang  on  the  window  sills,  sit  on  the  porch,  everywhere 
possible  so  that  they  can  see  what  we  are  doing.  Curiosity, 
yes,  but  more  than  mere  curiosity.  For  the  children,  like 
all  the  people  of  Congo,  want  to  learn.  They  have  an  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  to  know  —  anything,  everything.  And  we 
missionaries  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  we  are 
their  teachers.  We  must  instill  in  their  hearts  and  minds 
an  eagerness  to  know  Jesus  and  the  good  things  of  life. 
For  we  know  that  He  is  the  only  real  answer  to  their  long¬ 
ings  and  needs.  And  so  the  children  watch  us,  trying  to 
see  how  we  live,  how  we  act,  trying  to  learn  from  our  lives. 

As  I  write  this  I  recall  the  picture  of  one  little  girl  as 
she  tried  to  teach  her  baby  brother  to  walk.  She  held  out 
her  hands  to  the  child  and  he  kept  following  her  as  she 
backed  away  from  him.  Through  us,  your  missionaries, 
you  are  extending  your  hands  to  these  Congo  children. 
You  are  teaching  them  to  walk.  And  our  pledge  to  you 
and  to  them  is  that  we  will  use  what  you  send,  and  with 
God’s  help  they  will  learn  to  walk  in  the  road  of  Eternal 
Life. 
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All  In  The  Day^s  Worh 

MARCH  5,  1946 


It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  many  times  either  of  us  has 
said,  “We  should  get  another  news-letter  written,”  but 
despite  our  good  intentions  it  has  taken  a  rainy  morning 
and  a  cold  to  make  me  stay  in  the  house  to  write  letters. 

We’ve  been  wondering  if  you  could  take  time  off  from 
your  work  to  spend  a  day  in  Congo  with  us.  Since  Pan- 
American  has  established  its  service  from  New  York  to 
Leopoldville,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
together.  If  you’re  ready  we’ll  begin. 

At  first  we  had  to  get  up  at  five-thirty  a.m.  but  since 
then  we  have  become  experts  at  staying  in  bed  an  extra 
few  minutes,  getting  up  when  the  chapel  bell  rings  but 
still  managing  to  dress  and  arrive  at  chapel  by  the  time 
the  boys  have  marched  in.  There  were  some  new  faces 
this  morning  since  our  forty  regional  school  teachers  have 
arrived  for  an  institute. 

Between  6:30  and  7:30  there  were  a  number  of  little 
tasks  to  be  done  —  plan  dinner,  tell  the  houseboys  what 
work  to  do  today,  straighten  up  a  few  things  about  the 
house,  and  eat  breakfast.  At  7:30  we  had  a  class  with 
the  teachers.  This  first  one  was  to  help  them  in  teaching 
arithmetic.  So  we  showed  them  games  that  they  can  use 
to  make  their  classes  more  exciting  —  speed  drills,  exer¬ 
cises,  and  other  suggestions.  They  themselves  enjoyed  a 
race  in  addition,  and  they  thought  the  idea  of  playing 
store  to  teach  the  boys  the  monetary  and  metric  systems 
a  good  one. 

At  8:10  we  met  with  the  central  school  teachers.  We 
meet  at  that  time  everyday  to  discuss  whatever  problems 
we  may  have,  and  to  pray.  Mr.  Kapini,  our  head  teacher. 
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and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  capable  men  we  know,  led 
us  in  prayer  as  we  asked  for  Divine  Guidance  and  help 
for  the  day.  The  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  their 
task  and  pray  continually  that  God  may  use  them  to  teach 
these  boys.  We  are  proud  of  our  teachers. 

By  9:00  we  were  back  in  class  again  with  the  other 
teachers.  This  time  it  was  a  lesson  in  hygiene.  We  began 
with  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  keeping  food  clean 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  goats,  chickens,  and  the  ever  pres¬ 
ent  cockroaches.  We  decided  that  building  hanging  shelves 
and  covering  the  pots  with  large  leaves  were  good  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  also  felt  that  a  good  project  would  be  for 
school  boys  to  build  tables  and  benches  out  of  palm 
branches.  The  human  digestive  system  proves  to  be  quite 
hard  to  understand,  and  I’m  afraid  we  all  still  wonder 
how  the  food  goes  through  the  walls  of  the  small  in¬ 
testine.  The  period  goes  much  too  fast  as  tve  wander 
fi'om  food  to  malaria  and  its  prevention,  leprosy,  care  of 
the  teeth,  and  simple  first-aid. 

At  9:40  Chet  began  his  class  in  geography.  Rev.  Brown, 
one  of  our  missionaries  who  formerly  was  stationed  at 
Vanga,  has  written  a  short  geography  and  we  use  it.  We 
have  included  some  mimeographed  outline  maps  of  Africa, 
and  they  proved  to  be  the  source  of  “What  do  we  do  with 
the  maps,  Tata?”  So  the  period  was  spent  in  showing  them 
how  to  fill  in  the  names  of  countries,  how  to  use  maps  in 
teaching.  Here  again  games  proved  popular,  dividing  the 
class  into  teams  and  seeing  which  team  could  find  a  coun¬ 
try  or  city  first. 

By  10:20  we  were  ready  to  stop  classes  again  for  a  few 
minutes  of  worship  and  prayer.  Prayer  is  an  important 
part  of  our  life  here.  It  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us  but 
since  we  have  been  working  with  these  people  and  have 
seen  the  effect  it  has  on  their  lives  and  have  felt  its  effect 
on  our  own,  it  means  more  than  ever  before.  We  have 
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just  a  twenty  minute  period,  but  return  from  it  refreshed 
and  ready  to  start  in  again. 

Next  a  class  in  memory  work,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
we  think  it  should  be  taught  we  called  in  some  of  the 
children  of  our  nurses  and  teachers.  They  know  the  verse 
John  3-16,  but  we  used  it  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  chil¬ 
dren  must  understand  what  they  read  and  learn.  These 
people  have  wonderful  memories  and  they  can  learn  things 
quite  readily,  but  they  don’t  always  understand.  Chet  has 
discovered  that  many  times  as  he  examines  candidates  for 
baptism.  They  can  repeat  their  catechism  and  Bible  verses 
without  any  trouble,  but  the  real  meaning  of  it  has  es¬ 
caped  them.  So  we  are  trying  to  show  our  teachers  the 
importance  of  understanding  as  well  as  memorizing.  After 
the  girls  had  recited  the  verse  several  times  I  began  ask¬ 
ing  questions.  Who  loved  the  world?  God.  Whom  did  God 
love?  The  world.  What  did  He  give?  His  only  Son.  Who 
can  have  eternal  life?  That  one  puzzled  them  a  little, 
perhaps  because  the  answer  —  Whosever  belie veth  on  Him 
—  is  a  little  long.  But  in  just  a  minute  the  six  year  old 
daughter  of  Kapini  popped  out  with  “beto”— We  can. 
Perhaps  she  is  too  all-inclusive,  but  it  expresses  the  faith 
of  these  little  children  who  have  had  some  contact  with 
Christianity.  God  and  Jesus  are  very  real  to  them. 

At  11:20  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  boys  joined  the 
teachers  for  a  class  in  science.  They  are  so  eager  to  know 
about  everything.  How  can  an  airplane  stay  in  the  air? 
Where  does  a  flashlight  get  its  light?  How  do  you  make 
soap?  How  long  does  it  take  rain  to  fall?  Their  experience 
in  science  has  been  very  limited  and  we  must  begin  with 
the  simple  things.  They  realized  that  air  has  weight  when 
we  balanced  a  foot  ball  against  a  bag  of  nails,  and  then 
pumped  air  into  it  and  showed  it  got  heavier.  Our  bal¬ 
ance  was  a  ruler  suspended  from  a  nail  but  it  worked. 
It  was  a  little  more  difficult  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  air  in  an  “empty  bottle,”  but  after  a  few  experiments 
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they  believed  it.  The  familiar  general  science  experiment 
of  filling  a  jar  with  water,  putting  a  piece  of  paper  on 
top,  and  then  inverting  it  made  them  sure  I  was  some 
sort  of  magician.  They  were  especially  skeptical  since  I 
used  some  colored  water  which  I  had  been  using  for  other 
experiments.  They  weren’t  satisfied  until  one  of  them  did 
it  with  just  plain  water.  They  are  learning  a  little  about 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  just  whet  their  appetites 
for  knowledge  but  we  are  making  progress. 

You  can  be  quite  sure  that  by  noon  we  were  ready  for 
lunch  and  our  rest  period.  The  two  o’clock  bell  called 
us  back  again  —  this  time  to  teach  a  class  in  music  to  the 
girls  with  the  teachers  looking  on.  They  are  trying  to  learn 
some  new  hymns  and  fun  songs  to  take  back  to  the  villages 
with  them.  Our  poor  old  mimegraph  is  working  overtime 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  copies.  The  ma¬ 
chine  still  works  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  persuasion. 
The  teachers  were  surprised  to  hear  the  girls  sing  so  well. 
The  attitude  is  —  “Oh,  she’s  just  a  woman.  .  .  .’’ 

At  two-thirty,  half  of  the  teachers  went  out  with  Chet 
and  some  of  the  central  school  boys  to  learn  how  to  make 
sandals  out  of  fibre  and  wood.  Most  everyone  in  Congo 
suffers  from  intestinal  worms,  and  if  the  school  boys  had 
sandals  to  wear  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  not 
becoming  infected.  The  rest  of  the  teachers  stayed  witli 
me  for  a  short  time  as  we  watched  a  group  of  the  after¬ 
noon  school  children  dramatize  the  story  of  the  Fiery  Fur¬ 
nace.  The  King  sat  on  his  throne  and  looked  very  regal 
despite  the  fact  that  his  feet  didn’t  touch  the  floor.  But 
the  thing  that  broke  our  professorial  dignity  was  when 
the  soldier  picked  up  Shadrach,  threw  him  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  carried  him  off  to  the  fiery  furnace.  After  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  decreed  that  all  people  should  wor¬ 
ship  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  we  teachers  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  drama  as  a  means  of  teaching  Bible.  Since 
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all  of  us  like  to  act  there  was  unanimous  opinion  that 
it  is  a  good  method. 

By  3:15  it  was  very  warm  in  the  church  building  where 
we  were  holding  classes  so  we  adjourned  to  our  yard  un¬ 
der  the  shade  trees.  Chet  returned  and  taught  the  boys 
new  games,  races,  and  exercises  that  they  can  use  with  the 
school  children.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all  including  the 
teacher. 

This  particular  day  brought  a  welcome  change  from 
classes  and  speaking  Kikongo,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephens,  an  English  couple  in  charge  of  the  nearest  Lever 
Brothers  plantation,  arrived  for  tea.  We  spent  an  enjoyable 
hour  and  a  half  with  them.  Ordinarily  that  time  would  be 
taken  with  classes  for  the  central  school  teachers  in  als^e- 
bra,  science,  music  directing,  arithmetic,  and  French.  But 
once  a  month  the  Stephens’  come  in  for  tea  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  look  forward  to  their  visit. 

Mail  is  important  in  the  lives  of  all  missionaries  and 
we  are  no  exceptions.  We  may  not  have  time  to  write  all 
the  letters  we’d  like,  but  we  do  manage  to  find  time  to 
read  and  reread  the  ones  we  receive.  At  Vanga  the  mail 
boat  comes  about  every  two  and  a  half  weeks.  Its  welcome 
four-blast  whistle  is  a  thrill.  We  can  hardly  wait  until  the 
mail  clerk  returns  from  the  boat.  As  we  open  the  sacks, 
there  is  an  eager  group  of  natives  around  hoping  for  a 
letter,  and  before  we  have  finished  assorting  the  mail  Dr. 
Osterholm  has  appeared  too.  Most  often  it  seems  the  boat 
comes  at  night  about  nine  o’clock  or  Sunday  afternoon 
just  after  we  have  settled  ourselves  for  a  rest,  but  we  don’t 
consider  it  an  interruption  by  any  means.  When  Chet  is  on 
the  road  and  I  do  the  sorting,  I  always  separate  the  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  open  and  file  them,  clean  up  the  papers  that 
have  cluttered  the  room,  neatly  open  all  the  envelopes 
(we  use  them  again);  and  then  settle  back  tvith  the  per¬ 
sonal  letters  —  a  delicious  treat. 
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But  now  there  is  work  to  be  done  for  tomorrow  —  les¬ 
son  plans  to  be  made,  supplies  to  be  counted  out  —  we 
promised  one  box  of  wax  crayons  to  each  school  so  they 
can  keep  conduct  charts  —  and  other  things  to  be  done. 
And  unless  we  get  to  bed  by  nine-thirty  it’s  hard  to  get  up 
—  even  at  the  second  chapel  bell. 

Busy?  Yes,  of  course  we  are,  but  happy  too,  and  quite 
contented  with  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  work  with 
the  people  here.  For  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  learn  to  know 
them  and  to  love  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  our  Saviour. 
We  can  ask  for  nothing  more  from  life  than  health  and 
strength  and  understanding  to  continue  to  work  here  in 
Congo. 

It  is  difficult  adequately  to  tell  in  words  just  what  is 
happening  to  our  Congo  friends  as  they  learn  to  walk  a 
Christian  way  of  life,  but  if  each  of  you  can  catch  but  a 
glimpse  of  what  it  means  we  will  feel  that  our  letters  are 
worthwhile. 


Togetherness 

AUGUST  1946 


We  have  already  told  you  about  the  wonderful  word  — 
Kintwadi.  “Fellowship”  or  “togetherness”  are  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  translations,  but  the  word  is  taking  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  Christians  of  our  mission  for  the  word  “Kin¬ 
twadi”  is  the  name  of  the  new  organization  which  has  been 
set  up  among  our  stations  here  in  Congo.  It  is  just  a  baby 
organization  and  of  course  it  has  growing  pains,  but  we 
feel  that  some  day  our  “Kintwadi”  organization  is  going 
to  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  Congo. 
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Already  it  has  made  its  impression  on  the  natives  and 
the  missionaries.  In  August  representatives  from  Banza 
Manteke,  Sona  Bata,  Leopoldville,  Moanza,  Kikongo,  and 
Vanga,  met  at  Vanga  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  The  purpose  was  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
to  define  more  clearly  our  aims  and  purposes,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  together  what  can  be  done  to  make  our  mission  even 
more  powerful  in  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ’s  King¬ 
dom. 

The  very  fact  that  natives  from  all  these  stations  came 
together  intending  to  agree  shows  that  they  are  ready  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  group.  Not  so  long  ago,  in  fact 
even  today  in  many  places,  people  from  various  tribes 
would  refuse  to  sit  together  for  such  a  meeting.  But  at 
Vanga  we  saw  people  from  the  lower  Congo,  from  the 
very  primitive  Bayaka  tribes,  river  people  from  Vanga, 
proud  Basuku  from  Moanza,  all  of  them  come  with  the 
intention  of  being  in  “Kintwadi”  with  each  other.  It  is 
true  that  we  heard  the  words  “We  from  Vanga;’’  it  is  true 
that  the  delegates  from  some  stations  wanted  to  prepare 
their  own  coffee  because  they  didn’t  like  the  way  Vanga 
cooks  prepared  it,  but  it  is  true  that  people  who  at  one 
time  were  enemies,  sang,  ate,  prayed,  and  worked  together 
to  build  a  better  church  in  Congo. 

There  were  women  at  the  conference  too  —  Mama  To- 
mavova,  an  older  faithful  worker  from  Banza  Manteke 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  traveling  evangelistic  work 
among  women.  Mama  Lubelo,  a  younger  beautiful  Chris¬ 
tian  widow,  who  is  teaching  in  our  school  at  Leopoldville, 
Mama  Nsamba  from  Sona  Bata,  and  Mama  Naomi  from 
Moanza  —  four  women  from  four  different  tribes.  But  they 
lived  in  the  same  house,  they  ate  together,  sat  together  at 
the  meetings,  and  enjoyed  their  fellowship  with  each  other. 
They  weren’t  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  —  a  sure  sign  that  Congo  womanhood  is  advancing. 
The  men  listened  too  —  another  sign  of  advancement. 
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The  aims  which  we  set  for  our  new  organization  might 
well  be  adopted  by  any  of  our  churches  at  home. 

1.  The  winning  of  people  to  Christ. 

2.  The  well-being  and  building  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  training  and  welfare  of  Christian  Workers. 

4.  Closer  relationships  with  all  our  churches. 

5.  The  growth  of  Christian  Love  in  our  own  lives. 

The  plans  are  that  this  group  of  delegates  from  each 

station  shall  meet  every  two  years.  During  alternate  years 
there  are  to  be  conferences  of  the  lower  Congo  churches 
and  of  the  Kwango  churches.  At  each  station  there  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  representatives  fr  om  each  of  the  churches 
once  or  twice  a  year.  This  group  chooses  the  delegates  to 
the  inter-station  meetings.  In  addition  it  chooses  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  work  with  the  missionaries  on  station  problems 
and  plans  for  the  work. 

During  the  conference  at  Vanga,  much  time  was  spent 
in  committee  meetings  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the 
mission  program.  Evangelistic,  educational,  medical,  wo¬ 
men’s  work,  literature,  even  finance  —  for  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  group  to  be  entirely  self-supporting  financially.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  what  the  natives  themselves  feel  are  their 
needs  and  the  needs  of  their  people. 

The  work  of  the  church  is  to  spread  the  story  of  Christ 
so  that  the  lost  sheep  may  be  won.  The  Kikongo  word  for 
pastor  is  the  same  as  the  word  for  shepherd.  Those  who 
have  accepted  Christ  need  to  be  nurtured.  They  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  importance  of  a  Christian  home,  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  marriage,  the  evils  of  adultery,  divorce,  and  drink¬ 
ing.  It  was  felt  that  the  marriage  dowry,  which  customarily 
soes  to  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  should  instead  be  used 
to  help  the  young  couple  to  start  their  home.  This  was 
especially  favored  by  the  fathers  who  liave  a  number  of 
sons.  Those  with  daughters  are  a  little  more  reluctant,  but 
the  very  fact  that  the  question  was  raised  at  all  shows  that 
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our  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tian  home  life. 

It  seemed  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the 
conference.  The  education  committee  requested  better 
training  in  home-making  for  the  girls.  The  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  stressed  the  need  for  better  training  of  the  mothers 
so  that  they  can  teach  their  children.  The  women  want 
to  know  more  about  how  to  have  daily  devotions  in  their 
homes,  how  to  take  better  care  of  their  children  —  spiritu¬ 
ally,  mentally  and  physically.  There  is  also  a  need  for  the 
training  of  women  to  teach  classes  for  girls,  and  to  take 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  church. 

A  universal  demand  is  for  more  and  better  schools. 
The  Belgian  Government  allows  us  complete  freedom  in 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  schools,  but  it  is  felt  that 
in  other  subjects  we  should  try  to  follow  the  government 
program.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  more  literature,  and 
one  of  the  requests  is  for  a  mission  news  sheet.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  hungry  for  reading  material  and  we  have  so  little 
Christian  literature  to  give  them.  It  is  also  felt  that  we 
need  to  give  extra  training  in  agriculture  and  industrial 
work.  Here  the  question  of  better  homes  arises,  for  our 
people  need  better  food,  cleaner  houses,  a  good  water  sup¬ 
ply,  better  villages  if  they  are  to  live  life  at  its  fullest. 

Yes,  our  people  are  asking  a  great  deal  of  us  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  also  of  you  at  home  who  support  us  with 
your  prayers,  your  money,  and  your  lives.  “We  need  more 
missionaries”  is  a  constant  plea.  “Can’t  they  send  us  some¬ 
one  who  can  go  into  these  new  villages  and  build  churches 
and  schools?”  “Can’t  the  people  of  America  send  us  more 
doctors?  We  need  doctors  and  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  many  places.”  We  have  doctors  at  only  two  of  our  sta¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  our  people  are  several  days  journey  from 
a  dispensary.  The  medical  committee  stresses  the  need  for 
more  doctors  and  dispensaries.  “Why  don’t  the  people  of 
America  send  some  one  to  help  with  the  church  and  the 
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school  so  that  some  missionaries  can  write  books  for  us? 
We  need  books  to  explain  the  Bible  and  Christian  Life. 
We  need  books  for  school.  Why  don’t  more  missionaries 
come?”  These  are  the  questions  we  are  asked.  And  we  can¬ 
not  answer  them,  for  we,  too,  ask  “why?”  It  is  up  to  you 
at  home.  We  need  you  and  Congo  Christians  ask  why 
you  do  not  come. 

Our  folks  have  presented  us  with  many  questions,  but 
they  have  presented  us  with  something  else  too  —  and  that 
is  their  own  lives.  They  have  their  troubles  —  low  salaries 
and  all  the  hardships  because  the  people  won’t  help  them 
build  houses  and  schools.  They  have  their  complaints. 
But  then  we  looked  around  us.  We  saw  Tata  Malutama, 
the  Banza  Manteke  leader,  who  although  over  sixty  is  an 
active  soul  winner  and  worker  on  that  station.  His  saintly 
spirit  calmed  many  a  heated  argument.  Tata  Mfienge,  who 
has  given  his  life  in  service  at  the  Sona  Bata  hospital,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  There  were  other  pastors  who 
have  been  working  for  Christ  for  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  or  more  years.  They  tvere  there  together  with 
younger  men  like  Tata  Lubikulu,  head  of  the  Leopold¬ 
ville  school,  Tata  Kotho,  pastor  of  the  Vanga  Church  and 
other  young  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  service 
for  the  Lord.  The  Kintwadi  between  all  of  us  who  are 
^v•orking  for  Christ  in  Congo  was  rich  and  deep. 

We  prayed  together  and  we  sang  together  and  we  ex¬ 
perienced  together  the  knowledge  that  Christ  is  with  us. 
We  are  His  servants,  working  together  in  Kintwadi,  trying 
to  win  our  section  of  Congo  to  Him. 

“Kintwadi”—  It’s  more  than  just  another  kikongo  word 
to  us  —  it’s  the  symbol  of  our  work  here  in  Congo  now. 
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Congo  Christmas 

CHRISTMAS  1946 


In  many  ways  Christmas  in  Congo  is  different  from 
Christmas  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
definitely  not  a  “White  Christmas”  for  December  brings 
the  hot  season  in  earnest.  The  holly,  mistletoe,  and  ever¬ 
greens  are  missing  too  except  for  some  artificial  substi¬ 
tutes  purchased  through  the  mail  order  catalogue.  The 
last  minute  Christmas  shopping  doesn’t  need  to  be  done. 
The  few  gifts  we’ve  ordered  by  mail  several  months  ago 
may  arrive  in  time  to  give  as  birthday  gifts,  but  for  Christ¬ 
mas  ^ve  have  those  we  ordered  a  year  ago  to  give  to  fellow 
missionaries,  house  boys,  and  each  other.  There’s  no  hustle 
and  bustle  to  make  sure  that  all  the  ‘fixings’  for  Christmas 
dinner  are  on  hand.  If  they  aren’t  we’ll  just  do  without  — 
there  are  no  stores  within  one  hundred  miles. 

Yes  there  is  a  difference,  but  somehow  or  other  it  isn’t 
noticeable  at  the  time.  For  many  of  the  things  are  just  the 
same.  There  is  the  same  rehearsing  for  Christmas  page¬ 
ants,  planning  of  parties  for  school  children,  wrapping  of 
gifts,  sending  of  greetings.  Pine-scented  and  star-shaped 
candles  on  the  table  help  to  make  up  for  the  missing  holly 
and  evergieen.  The  Christmas  duck  tastes  just  as  good  as 
his  American  cousin.  The  carols  have  the  same  sweet  melo¬ 
dies  even  if  the  words  are  in  a  different  tongue.  And  most 
of  all  the  spirit  of  the  Christ-Child  is  present  here  just  as 
it  is  at  home. 

At  Vanga  this  year  we  wanted  to  celebrate  Christmas 
by  showing  our  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  wonderful  gift 
to  us.  And  so  we  presented  unto  Him  our  gifts  —  gold. 
There  isn’t  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  but  what  they  have  they  wanted  to  share.  For  some 
weeks  we  had  been  talking  about  our  brothers  in  that 
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far-away  unknown  land  of  China.  We  had  been  studying 
about  their  habits,  food,  homes,  about  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  work  they  are  doing  for  Christ.  And  we 
realized  that  the  little  we  have  must  be  shared  with  them 
if  we  are  to  really  show  Christ’s  spirit.  And  so  we  brought 
our  gifts  of  gold  to  the  Master,  gold  so  that  He  can  be 
known  among  the  people  of  China,  a  land  of  suffering  to¬ 
day.  This  is  part  of  our  Christmas  gift  —  8609  francs  (about 
two  hundred  dollars)  to  be  used  for  mission  work  in  China. 

And  we  presented  unto  Him  gifts  —  frankincense.  Not 
only  at  Christmas  time,  but  all  year  our  people  present 
unto  their  Lord  the  gift  of  their  worship.  Daily  in  their 
villages,  monthly  at  the  Church  Posts,  the  Christians  meet 
to  sing  a  song  of  praise  and  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  Every 
day  hymns  of  praise  rise  from  the  throats  of  hundreds  of 
Congolese  who  have  seen  the  Babe  and  want  to  present 
unto  Him  their  gifts.  In  our  Vanga  Church  there  are 
more  than  7,500  Christians,  and  thousands  more  who  have 
accepted  Christ  and  are  waiting  to  be  baptised  and  enter 
the  church  also.  Truly  the  worship  of  these  people  is  a 
gift  worthy  of  a  King. 

And  we  presented  unto  Him  gifts  —  myrrh.  The  great¬ 
est  gift  that  these  our  Congo  Christians  can  present  to 
the  King  is  that  of  their  lives  —  fully  consecrated  to  Him 
and  His  work.  And  many  of  them  have  done  that.  Our 
mission  leaders,  educated  men  who  could  command  salar¬ 
ies  three,  four,  even  twenty  times  what  they  receive,  have 
seen  the  Babe  and  have  presented  unto  Him  this  gift. 
Their  lives  mean  much  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  Congo. 
Without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  all  the 
work  of  this  field.  But  with  them  we  see  the  work  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  and  best  of  all  we  see  other  native  young  men, 
and  women,  led  to  present  their  lives  also  in  loving  service 
to  the  king  of  kings.  We  see  thousands  of  heathen  Afri¬ 
cans  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christ-Child  and  give  Him 
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their  gifts.  The  myrrh  offering  of  our  leaders  is  a  worthy 
gift  not  only  at  Christmas  time  but  all  year  long. 

And  we  presented  unto  Him  gifts  —  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  —  truly  these  are  gifts  for  a  King. 


hetter  Bag 


If  letters  to  America  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to 
jwrite  we  would  be  able  to  keep  all  our  friends  well- 
informed  about  Congo  work,  but  each  day  there  are  others 
that  cross  our  desks  and  have  to  be  answered.  We  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  read  some  of  them  and 
to  learn  something  about  the  folks  who  have  done  the 
writing. 

In  August  we  sent  three  of  our  young  men  to  the 
training  school  at  Kimpese  to  study  for  the  ministry  and 
teaching.  We  have  just  had  letters  from  them  and  thought 
you  might  like  to  read  one. 

KIMPESE 


In  great  happiness  I  write  this  letter  to  you. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  about  the  trouble  we  had  on  the 
way  to  Kimpese,  but  twice  the  boat  was  stuck  on  the  sand. 
The  first  time  we  slept  there  three  days;  and  the  second 
time  also  three  days.  But  we  arrived  at  Leopoldville  on 
Aug.  18,  and  at  Kimpese  on  the  21st. 

The  list  of  money  which  we  spent  was  given  to  Tata 
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Hall  and  he  told  us,  “I  will  send  it  to  Tata  Jump.” 

About  our  class  —  Matsuku  and  I  are  in  the  first  year 
of  the  theology  course  and  Masuaka  is  in  the  first  year 
teachers’  course.  In  our  class  there  are  twenty-one  students. 

May  God  bless  you  in  His  work.  Thank  you  for  your 
help  in  getting  signed  out  to  come  here.  You  stay  well. 

Your  child  in  Jesus  Christ 

MUBEYE  ROBERT. 

P.S.— I  was  afraid  for  my  children  because  of  the  cold  on 
the  Congo  River  but  we  are  all  well. 


Mubeye  has  been  a  teacher  in  our  schools  for  several  years.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children.  While  he  is  at  Kimpese  his  wife  will  attend 
classes  also  and  learn  to  help  her  husband  in  his  work.  She  will  learn 
how  to  sew,  cook,  keep  house,  and  take  care  of  her  children.  When  they 
return  Mubeye  will  be  put  in  charge  of  one  of  our  church  posts. 


POST  MBANZA 

Good  wishes  to  you  and  Mama  Jump  also.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  two  young  men  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  to  go  and 
be  signed  in  as  teachers  with  the  state.  I  am  asking  again 
about  teachers.  I  have  some  who  were  former  teachers  and 
they  want  to  come  back  into  the  work.  There  are  two. 
They  finished  regional  school,  and  Tata  Robbins  couldn’t 
accept  them  for  central  school  because  they  were  too  old. 
But  they  are  capable  of  being  teachers.  I  know  them.  Five 
of  my  teachers  are  willing  to  go  into  the  new  region. 

Stay  well  Tata. 

MUHEME  GIDEON. 


Pastor  Muhenie  is  one  of  our  oldest  pastors.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
boys  to  come  to  school  when  Vanga  was  founded  back  in  1913.  Last  spring 
while  we  were  at  his  post  for  examination  of  baptismal  candidates,  Mr. 
Jump  had  to  leave  to  come  in  to  Vanga.  During  the  two  days  that  I 
spent  alone  at  Mbanza  I  had  a  real  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  Tata  Muheme.  We  had  to  walk  three  miles  one  morning  to  the  auto 
road  where  we  hoped  to  meet  Chet  and  the  Bubecks  on  their  way  to 
Moanza.  I  started  early  not  expecting  anyone  to  accompany  me  as  I 
knew  the  road  well,  but  I  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  Tata 
Muheme  came  after  me.  “Oh,  Mama,  you  can’t  go  alone.  It  is  too  early 
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in  the  morning  and  all  the  hippopatami  may  not  have  gone  back  to  the 
river.  We  must  go  along.”  We  saw  signs  of  hippos,  but  fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  depending  on  your  curiosity,  no  real  hippos.  .\s  we  walked 
and  talked  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  no  big  crocodiles  since  coming 
to  Africa.  No  sooner  had  I  finished  speaking  than  Tata  Afuheme  saicl, 
“Look  Mama,  there’s  one!”  And  there  was  a  big  fellow  lying  on  a  sand 
bar  in  the  stream  about  fifty  yards  away  —  close  enough  for  me.  But  be¬ 
sides  showing  me  hippo  tracks  and  a  big  crocodile  Tata  Muheme  showed 
me  something  else  —  the  saintly  spirit  of  an  African  man  who  has  given 
his  life  to  Christ.  The  Mbanza  church  is  one  of  our  biggest  and  strongest 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why.  Tata  Muheme  has  had  a  deep  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  Lord  and  Master  and  is  not  afraid  to  tell  his  people  about  it. 


POST  MBANZA 

Many  good  wishes  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  am  very  unhappy  because  of  my  husband  because 
he  wants  to  leave  God’s  work  and  look  for  other  work. 
Please,  if  he  comes  to  Vanga  for  a  release,  don’t  give  it 
to  him  because  I  want  to  keep  him  so  that  we  will  work 
for  our  Lord  and  give  ourselves  for  His  service.  Thank 
you. 

NGALU  THERESE. 


Ngalu  Therese  is  one  of  the  girls  who  was  in  central  school  last 
year.  She  was  married  in  June  to  one  of  our  regional  school  teachers. 
Rtimors  were  afloat  that  he  wanted  to  leave  the  work  and  go  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  firm.  Our  graduates  can  get  good  positions  with  the  companies 
becatise  they  ha\e  a  good  education.  Their  salaries  are  considerably  larger 
than  what  they  receive  as  teachers  and  pastors. 

Perhaps  this  seems  like  a  very  simple  letter  to  you  but  if  you 
realize  that  .Vfrican  womanhood  is  perhaps  the  most  backward  in  the 
world,  it  begins  to  take  on  more  significance.  Ngalu  is  one  of  the  few 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  very  fact  that  she  herself  has  had 
a  deep  enough  understanding  of  Christ  to  realize  the  joy  that  can  come 
from  serving  Him  puts  her  ahead  of  most  of  her  black  and  many  of  her 
white  sisters.  Ngalu’s  prayers  have  not  yet  been  fully  answered.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  teaching,  but  is  not  really  settled.  He  is  asking  how  to  learn  to 
be  a  nurse.  Will  you  pray  along  with  Ngalu  and  us  that  he  may  find 
and  have  the  courage  to  follow  God’s  will  for  his  life? 


KIALU 

Mama  Jump,  I  am  sending  good  wishes  to  you  and  I 
am  happy  to  return  many  thanks  that  Tata  is  returning 
to  you  in  good  health.  If  you  please,  Mama,  Tata  traveled 
well  with  me  in  the  whole  district  of  Ngula-Nko.  Truly 
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it  is  a  large  district  but  he  has  climbed  many  high  moun¬ 
tains.  If  you  please,  Mama,  and  the  other  missionaries, 
we  are  very  much  surprised  at  Tata’s  walking.  But  he  is 
strong  and  is  returning  safely  to  you.  Mama  Jump. 

We  thank  you  and  send  wishes  for  your  health. 

I  am  your  child, 

PASTOR  ZENON  KAMBOKO. 


Chet  himself  brought  this  letter  to  me  when  he  returned  from  a 
walking  trip  through  a  “new”  region.  He  took  a  number  of  teachers  with 
him  and  went  from  village  to  village  preaching  and  leaving  a  teacher 
at  the  places  where  they  were  wanted.  Tata  Kamboko,  pastor  of  another 
church  near  to  these  new  villages,  went  along  and  was  so  pleased  that  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  tell  me  about  it.  We  will  have  more  to  tell  you  about 
this  new  work  in  a  later  letter,  but  here  is  what  another  pastor  has  to 
say  about  it. 


MBANZA  DIBUNDU 

Good  wishes  to  you  and  to  all  in  your  house, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  my  own  village,  Kilungu, 
Tata  C.  J.  Jump.  You  have  put  a  mission  teacher  there. 
Many  thanks  Tata  and  Mama  C.  J.  Jump.  I  want  to  go 
to  help  him  build  a  church. 

May  God  be  with  you  so  that  you  can  help  us.  And 
may  God  bless  us  in  his  work.  I  am  very  happy  in  my 
heart  because  of  the  district  of  Ngula-Nko  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  has  entered.  It  is  very  good. 

Now  I  have  finished.  Yours  in  Jesus  Christ. 

PASTOR  IZANA  JEAN. 


Isn’t  Izana’s  last  paragraph  a  good  enough  ending  for 
us  too?  May  God  be  with  you  so  that  you  can  help  us  — 
with  your  prayers,  your  money,  and  your  lives.  And  may 
God  bless  us  in  His  work.  We  are  very  happy  in  our 
hearts  because  of  the  district  Ngula  Nko  and  because  of 
all  our  Congo  work.  It  is  good. 
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Over  A  Long  Trail 


MARCH  10,  1947 


There’s  a  long,  long  trail  awinding 
Into  a  needy  land. 

Where  thousands  still  are  waiting 
For  a  friendly,  helping  hand. 

So  we’re  starting  out  tomorrow 
To  see  what  we  can  do. 

It  will  give  us  loads  of  joy. 

If  you  will  travel  too. 


If  you  accept  our  invitation  you’ll  be  put  to  work  right 
away  packing  food  boxes,  bedrolls,  trunks,  books  and 
dominoes.  We  can’t  forget  them  because  they  help  us  re¬ 
lax  after  a  long  day  on  the  trail  or  working  at  the  post. 
On  my  desk  there  is  a  little  black  note-book.  Get  it  and 
we’ll  check  what  we  must  take  into  Bayanzi  land. 


Food  Box 


Pepper 

Baking  Powder 


Macaroni 

Vegetables 

Fruit 

Cookies 

Peanut  Butter 

Canned  meat 

Soup 

Cooking  Fat 
Flour 


Klim 

Chocolate 

Bread 

Salt 


Sugar 


Tea 

Butter 


Mustard 


Clothing 


Socks 


Trousers 

Handkerchiefs 

Dresses 

Sweaters 


U  nderwear 


Shoes 

Shirts 


Rain  Coats 
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School  Girls  Eating 
Roasted  Pumpkin 
Seeds  at  a  Party 


Baby  Clinic  in  the 
Sana  Bata  Mission 


Sorting  Palm  Oil 
Nuts  for  Processing 


Margaret  Savidge  Jump 
and 

Chester  J.  Jump 


Mission  School  Student 
Splitting  Palm  Branch 
for  Roof  Thatching 


utensils 


Teakettle 

Jug  of  Drinking  Water 

Frying  Pan 

Plates 

Pails 

Bowls 

Canteen 

Forks 

Kettles 

Cups 

Wash  Basins 

Knives 

Grill 

Spoons 

Can  Opener 

First  Aid 

Bandages 

Tooth  Paste 

Cotton 

Tooth  Brushes 

Iodine 

Mirror 

Scissors 

Needles 

Gauze 

Shaving  Supplies 

Adhesive 

Comb 

Quinine 

Epsom  Salts 

Vicks 

Miscellaneous 

Soap 

Table  Cloth 

Kerosene 

Dish  Towels 

Candles 

Rags 

Sewing  Kit 

Pencils 

Lanterns 

Napkins 

Matches 

Wax  Paper 

Flashlight 

Ink 

Towels 

Wash  Cloths 

Everything  packed?  Then  let’s  get  to  bed  —  tomorrow 

will  be  a  long  day. 

Monday  —  What  a 

day!  Seven  and  one-half  hours  of 

walking  —  hot  sun  too.  And  quite  a  bit  of  the  time  we 

had  to  carry  Ring  (our  three  months  old  pup)  who  tired 

out  early.  His  “tepoy” 

consisted  of  an  old  towel  tied  on  to 

a  stick.  Chet  took  one 

end  and  I  the  other.  Our  boat  ar- 

rived  before  eight  and  we  went  down-river  to  Musia  Beach. 

It  was  just  about  8:20  when  we  began  walking.  We  made 
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fair  time  into  Kimbata,  ate  lunch,  and  rested  for  a  while. 
Then  we  started  out  for  Pukulu.  Kiati  is  a  village  just 
about  half-way  so  we  enjoyed  stopping  there  for  a  service. 
Chet  spoke  and  Pastor  Mindana  translated,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  was  a  short  translation.  We  were  carried  over  wa¬ 
ter  several  times  —  too  lazy  to  take  off  our  shoes.  I  tried 
to  jump  once  but  landed  in  the  middle,  so  let  them  carry 
me  at  other  places.  We  arrived  at  Pukulu  before  dark, 
and  found  a  tiny  house  —  just  big  enough  for  the  two  cots, 
a  two-by-four  table,  and  the  boxes  —  and  cockroaches  of 
course. 

T uesday  —  Walking  time  four  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  from  Pukulu  to  Molili  Post,  with  stops  at  three 
villages  for  services.  The  natives  were  quite  sympathetic 
when  they  watched  me  doctor  my  blisters,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  took  a  concrete  form  —  a  tepoy  at  one  of  the  villages. 
So  I  rode  into  the  post  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the 
carriers.  Chet  was  just  a  short  distance  behind  me  but  it 
was  enough  so  that  I  could  get  his  cot  set  up  here,  water 
for  a  bath,  and  lay  out  clean  clothes  before  he  arrived. 

Wednesday  —  It’s  a  thrill  to  come  to  Molili  this  year. 
Muke  (a  1946  Vanga  graduate)  has  brought  a  new  spirit 
into  the  school  and  Pastor  Lupunguna  (a  1946  Kimpese 
graduate)  has  done  the  same  for  the  church.  Mrs.  Lupung- 
ana  is  lovely  and  raises  my  hope  of  having  a  good  women’s 
program  here.  Both  of  us  began  examinations  today. 
There  are  a  large  number  to  do.  Kiyanzi  (the  language) 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  learn  unless  we  try  it  with  a 
mouthful  of  mush.  I  can’t  think  of  any  other  way  to  get 
the  accent  right. 

Sunday  —  A  day  like  today  is  the  reward  for  four  days 
of  hard  work,  examining,  examining,  and  examining.  In 
a  picturesque  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  134  people 
who  had  passed  the  examinations  were  baptised  and  then 
were  welcomed  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and  took 
part  in  their  first  communion  service.  Asking  the  same 
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questions  over  and  over  does  become  a  bit  monotonous 
and  we  even  welcomed  as  an  interruption  a  near  tragedy 
when  our  cook  house  almost  caught  fire  yesterday. 

Second  Week,  Monday  —  We  left  Molili  at  eight,  and 
because  it  has  been  cloudy  all  day  we’ve  made  good  time. 
Even  Ring  walked  most  of  the  way  to  Kitaba,  Kibebebe, 
Muzo-Mali,  Muzo,  and  Masinga.  Lupunguna  turned  us 
over  to  Nsenge,  pastor  of  Kio  church.  We  are  sleeping  here 
in  a  small  house  that  was  built  for  the  pastor  to  use  when 
he  visits  this  section.  Our  first  major  mishap  —  a  native  dog 
ran  away  with  Ring’s  supper  —  dish  and  all. 

T uesday  —  Masinga  to  Zingazinga  to  Kindeye  one, 
Kindeye  two,  Kipala,  Muzo  two,  and  finally  the  school 
at  Muzo.  Only  one  sentence  to  say  it  but  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes  of  walking  in  a  hot  sun  to  do  it.  Bathing 
in  the  streams  we  passed  helped  a  lot,  but  finding  our 
canteen  empty  when  the  carriers  with  the  water  jug  had 
gone  on  ahead  didn’t. 

Wednesday  —  We.  go  our  separate  ways  as  Chet  takes 
a  walk  to  Muzo  one  and  Kikama  one  while  I  hold  services 
at  Kikama  two  and  three.  After  we  met  again  we  found 
a  dandy  place  for  lunch  and  a  bath.  Have  to  share  it  with 
the  ants  though.  Stopped  again  at  Lueme  for  a  service 
and  also  had  another  bath  before  we  reached  the  post. 
So  far  we’ve  acquired  14  chickens  and  several  dozen  eggs. 

Third  Week,  Sunday  —  An  impressive  baptismal  ser¬ 
vice  climaxed  the  three  days  of  examining  at  Kio.  There 
were  too  many  people  for  everyone  to  get  into  the  church 
so  I  took  the  youngsters  and  overflow  into  the  school.  Last 
time  we  visited  Kio  we  found  they  had  knocked  out  the 
back  wall  of  the  church  and  added  another  section.  Guess 
they’ll  have  to  knock  out  the  sides  now.  We  left  the  post 
about  three-thirty  and  walked  to  Matadi  where  we  had  a 
service,  and  then  on  to  Mayumu  where  we  shall  spend  the 
night. 
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Monday  —  We  didn’t  get  much  sleep  last  night  —  the 
pigs  and  dogs  kept  trying  to  get  in  all  night  long.  I  was 
so  sleepy  this  morning  that  I  forgot  to  put  the  sandwich 
meat  in  the  lunch  box.  Our  itineraries  varied  a  bit  as  Chet 
went  the  ‘long  way  round’  and  I  went  straight  to  Baya  — 
at  least  as  straight  as  one  can  go  on  an  African  trail.  Pastor 
Malemme  met  us  on  the  road.  We  had  our  usual  noon 
rest  and  bath,  and  visited  another  village  before  arriving 
at  the  post.  What  “saved  our  lives’’  at  lunch  time  was  the 
fact  that  Malemme  never  forgets  that  we  like  pineapples. 
There  were  four  waiting  for  us  at  Baya  and  they  helped 
make  up  for  no  sandwich  meat. 

Tuesday  -  Sunday  —  We  have  been  at  Mobini  Post  all 
week  —  Chet  examining  and  I  checking  up  on  the  regional 
school  and  working  on  school  programs.  We’ve  had 
quite  a  bit  of  rain  and  are  coming  down  with  colds.  The 
roof  leaks  right  above  my  bed  too.  The  people  here  are 
keeping  us  well  supplied  with  rice,  chickens,  beans,  pine¬ 
apples,  oranges,  and  eggs.  On  Friday  we  had  a  World  Day 
of  Prayer  Service  with  a  number  of  women  taking  part. 
One  hundred  sixteen  people  were  baptized.  Although  we 
were  late  in  leaving  Mobini  because  of  the  rain,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ngunu  in  good  time.  I  got  stuck  on  the  log  when 
I  was  crossing  the  stream  below  the  post.  Chet  had  to 
come  and  help  me,  and  then  Ring  whom  he  had  carried 
over  came  out  to  meet  us.  A  regular  traffic  jam.  When  we 
reached  Ngunu  we  really  felt  welcome.  The  table  and 
chairs  were  arranged  in  the  dining  room,  a  beach  chair 
invited  us  to  enjoy  its  comfort,  and  a  bunch  of  bananas 
was  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

Two  Weeks  Later  —  Another  rainy  Sunday  made  us 
late  and  held  up  the  baptism  of  the  146  new  church  mem¬ 
bers  who  represent  Chet’s  week  of  work  at  Ngunu.  We 
had  to  pack  and  leave  in  a  hurry  so  as  to  reach  Nganga 
before  dark.  After  two  and  a  half  hours  of  fast  walking 
and  services  at  Ntunu  we  arrived  —  a  little  tired  but  other- 
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wise  in  good  shape.  Chet  preached  while  I  unpacked.  To¬ 
morrow  we’ll  have  a  long  walk. 

Monday  —  A  lucky  day.  Just  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  walk  to  Sala  where  we  met  a  Portuguese  trader 
who  brought  us  and  all  our  boxes  in  his  truck  here  to 
Kimbata  Post.  Since  we  arrived  early  Chet  took  advantage 
of  the  afternoon  to  visit  three  more  villages.  Me?  I  took 
a  nap. 

Friday  —  This  is  one  day  I’ve  walked  farther  than  Chet. 
As  I  wanted  to  get  to  Vanga  in  time  for  the  wedding  of 
one  of  the  teachers  I  left  Kimbata  at  4:45  P.  M.  I  was 
walking  by  moonlight  half  way  to  the  Musia  Beach,  and 
by  sunlight  the  other  half.  There  is  no  dawn  in  Africa  — 
just  night  and  then  day.  I  intended  to  wait  for  the  boat 
but  was  informed  that  it  would  not  be  along  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  managed,  however,  to  beg  a 
canoe  ride  part  way  and  then  walked  the  rest,  and  arrived 
home  in  plenty  of  time  to  give  our  best  wishes  to  the 
bride  and  groom.  Chet  stayed  at  Kimbata  to  baptise  the 
54  people  who  had  passed  the  examinations,  and  then 
held  services  at  three  villages  on  the  way  to  the  beach. 
The  school  boys  brought  him  up  from  Musia  in  a  canoe. 

We  have  told  you  a  bit  about  walking  African  Trails, 
so  no  more  need  be  said  here,  but  there  is  another  part 
of  every  trip.  It  is  also  a  very  important  part  of  all  our 
Congo  experiences.  I  refer  to  contact  with  the  school  boys. 
A  big  share  of  the  future  of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands 
of  these  boys.  They  always  come  to  sing  to  us,  and  the 
first  night  we  spent  at  Lukungu  (one  of  the  Banza  Man- 
teke  Posts)  was  a  thrill.  They  stood  just  outside  the  porch 
and  in  the  darkness  all  we  could  see  was  the  flash  of  their 
teeth  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  But  how  they  could 
sing.  Even  now,  as  I  write  this,  there  are  boys  outside  the 
door  listening  to  the  clatter  of  the  typewriter  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  let  me  know  they  are  there  by  singing, 
“Moyo,  moyo,  moyo.  Mama  Jumpy.’ 
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It  is  really  fun  to  teach  our  boys.  The  “Ah’s”  and 
“Oh’s”  and  the  expressions  of  wonder  and  surprise  on 
their  faces  when  we  tell  them  something  new  are  a  big 
reward  for  hunting  through  the  Book  of  Knowledge  for 
pictures  of  the  big  redwood  trees,  or  checking  through 
encyclopedias  for  information  on  sundials.  In  one  class 
the  surprise  was  so  coupled  with  disbelief  that  I  asked, 
“Don’t  you  believe  me?”  And  the  answer  was,  “Yes,  Mama, 
we  do,  but  it’s  hard.”  Recently  we  began  a  new  project 
in  art  class  —  making  Bible  figures  to  be  mounted  on  wood 
and  then  used  in  teaching  Bible  stories.  The  boys  have 
done  very  little  coloring  thus  far,  and  the  prettiest  angel 
turned  up  with  green  hair,  while  one  of  the  disciples  had 
orange  eyes  and  eyebrows.  Maybe  it’s  we  who  are  behind 
time  and  the  boys  are  just  showing  us  samples  of  modern 
art. 

The  brighter  the  colors  are,  the  more  the  people  like 
them.  And  bright  colors  do  look  pretty  on  these  folk. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  dresses  are  made  of  yellow, 
orange,  or  red  cloth.  Big  splashy  prints,  pretty  bandanas, 
and  colored  beads  make  the  women’s  side  of  the  church 
look  like  a  flower  garden  on  Sunday  morning.  One  of  my 
favorite  dresses  is  made  of  blue  cloth  showing  Congo 
stamps  interspersed  with  leopards.  Another  has  pictures 
of  butterflies,  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  several  uncata¬ 
logued  insects  all  over  it.  The  flowers  of  Congo  are  bright¬ 
ly  colored  too,  and  each  Sunday  morning  we  have  a  bou¬ 
quet  in  the  front  of  the  church.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights 
I’ve  seen  recently  was  a  little  girl,  shiny  brown  skin, 
but  not  much  else  except  a  string  of  beads  and  two  big 
orange  daisies  in  her  ears.  All  the  girls  have  their  ears 
pierced  when  they  are  babies,  and  if  they  haven’t  ear 
rings  they  carry  their  pencils  in  the  holes. 

And  so  we  are  home  again  after  five  weeks  of  itinerat¬ 
ing.  The  work  is  piled  sky-high  on  our  desks.  The  head 
teacher,  pastors,  and  secretary  all  have  letters  and  prob- 
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lems  waiting  for  us.  But  it  is  good  to  be  home,  just  as  it 
was  good  to  travel. 

Five  weeks.  One  hundred  fifty  miles  covered.  Forty- 
nine  hours  of  actual  walking  time.  Fifty  villages  visited. 
Nine  hundred  people  examined.  Five  hundred  five  people 
baptised.  Schools  examined  and  programs  prepared.  Total 
expenses  472  francs  for  carriers,  boats,  etc.  (That’s  a  little 
more  than  eleven  dollars.) 

Profit  —  How  can  we  express  it  in  statistics?  For  along 
with  everything  else  we  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
for  our  Lord  and  Master  to  many  who  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  Him  as  Saviour  and  Friend.  We  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  many  who  want  to  follow  Jesus  but  can 
not  always  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and  need 
teaching. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  many  of  them  were 
drawn  closer  to  Christ  through  our  messages,  but  we  feel 
confident  that  the  trip  was  worthwhile,  for  walking  each 
trail  with  us,  fording  each  stream,  visiting  each  village, 
examining  each  candidate  for  baptism,  —  wherever  we 
went  and  whatever  we  did  there  was  Someone  with  us. 
And  when  we  got  tired  and  hot  and  wondered  why  ^ve 
had  ever  come,  when  we  were  mentally  exhausted  from 
asking  over  and  over  the  same  questions,  when  our  heads 
swam  as  we  strained  to  understand  what  people  were  say¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  we  had  only  to  look  at  Him  and 
we  knew  why  we  had  come. 

For  there  are  thousands  more  waiting  in  that  Bayanzi 
land,  waiting  to  know  His  story,  waiting  to  receive  His 
love.  We  visited  50  villages,  but  we  missed  75.  And  this  is 
just  one  section  of  our  field.  There  are  eleven  other  posts, 
240  other  villages  just  as  eager  for  Christ  to  enter.  And  so 
we  will  make  other  journeys  —  not  all  of  them  to  the 
Bayanzi,  but  some  to  the  Bambala,  Bahungana,  and  the 
other  tribes.  Who  knows  —  perhaps  you’ll  receive  another 
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invitation,  and  perhaps  too,  some  of  you  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  travel  by  mail  but  will  want  to  do  it  in  person. 
That  is  what  we  pray  for. 


The  Death  Of  A  Chief 


Chief  Naboth  Lebo  was  a  great  medal  chief.  He  had 
many  large  villages  to  rule.  His  people  respected  him, 
and  honored  him  as  a  great  chief  should  be  honored.  At 
one  time  Chief  Lebo  was  a  member  of  one  of  our  churches, 
but  the  temptations  of  chieftanship  were  great  and  soon 
in  order  to  show  his  wealth  and  power  he  had  taken  a 
second  wife  and  had  to  be  dismissed  from  church  fellow¬ 
ship.  And  then  this  powerful  chief  found  that  there  was 
something  more  powerful  than  he,  something  that  could 
rule  him.  For  Chief  Lebo  became  ill  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  hip.  He  waited  too  long  in  his  village.  By  the  time 
he  arrived  at  the  hospital  his  illness  was  incurable,  but 
he  waited  at  the  hospital,  always  hoping.  Perhaps  there 
was  another  reason  too.  At  the  hospital  Chief  Lebo  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  his  “Chief  of  Doctors,”  our 
own  Dr.  Osterholm.  And  Dr.  Osterholm  has  much  more 
than  medicines  to  give  his  patients.  His  deep  consecration 
to  and  love  for  his  “Chief  of  Doctors”  have  won  many  to 
Christ.  And  we  believe  that  Chief  Lebo  renewed  his  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  that  when  he  died  one  Friday  morning 
not  so  long  ago,  he  died  a  Christian. 

In  the  days  before  Christ  came  to  Congo,  and  in  fact 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  death  of  a  great  chief 
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was  an  occasion  for  much  sorrowing  and  many  supersti¬ 
tious  and  evil  practises.  People  were  called  from  villages 
for  miles  around  by  the  sound  of  trumphets  made  from 
animal  horns.  When  they  arrived  there  was  dancing  and 
wailing  and  crying.  Many  goats,  sheep,  and  other  animals 
had  to  be  killed  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  people  who 
had  then  lost  their  chief.  The  people  of  the  chief’s  village 
had  to  provide  gifts  so  that  the  blame  would  not  fall 
too  heavily  upon  them.  For  several  days  they  sat  around 
their  council  fires  listening  while  the  family  explained  in 
lengthy  proverbs  that  it  was  not  their  fault  that  the  chief 
died,  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  for  him.  If  the 
other  people  were  satisfied  then  the  chief  could  be  buried. 
If  not  more  gifts  had  to  be  offered.  As  a  part  of  the  funeral 
rites  a  slave  was  killed  and  placed  in  the  grave.  Then  the 
body  of  the  chief  was  placed  on  top  in  a  sitting  position. 
The  slave  was  to  accompany  his  master  into  that  unknown 
spirit  land.  Money,  household  articles,  and  a  great  deal 
of  cloth  were  all  placed  in  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
spirit.  And  then  after  the  spirits  were  properly  appeased 
the  grave  was  closed,  the  witch-doctor  consulted  and  an¬ 
other  chief  chosen. 

But  Chief  Lebo  did  not  die  a  long  time  ago.  Many 
of  his  people  are  Christians  now.  Would  their  faith  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  in  this  sorest  trial?  That  is 
what  worried  some  of  the  leaders  and  pastors  from  Lebo’s 
tribe.  And  so  when  the  chief’s  body  was  carried  back  to 
his  village  to  be  buried  it  was  accompanied  by  some  of 
our  station  teachers  and  nurses.  Four  of  the  pastors  also 
went  to  the  village.  They  wanted  to  give  Lebo  a  Christian 
burial.  They  wanted  to  show  the  people  that  for  Christians 
death  is  not  to  be  feared,  no  matter  how  sorrowful  we 
who  are  left  may  be,  he  who  has  gone  is  with  his  Master. 
Just  as  they  would  have  done  many  years  ago  the  people 
came  from  many  villages.  There  were  thousands  of  them 
present.  In  the  evening  the  pastors  gathered  them  to- 
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gether.  They  sang  hymns,  they  prayed,  they  thanked  God 
that  they  could  have  faith  in  His  Son.  Some  of  the  people 
began  to  wail  but  the  Christian  hymns  drowned  out  the 
heathen  cries.  Then  on  Sunday  before  the  thousands  of 
his  people,  some  of  them  Christians  and  some  of  them 
still  clinging  to  heathen  beliefs.  Chief  Lebo  was  laid  to 
rest.  Drums  and  dancing  did  not  accompany  him  to  spirit 
land.  Instead  he  went  with  the  sound  of  hymns  of  the 
church  echoing  from  the  hills  which  for  so  long  had  heard 
only  sounds  of  Satan. 

So  Chief  Lebo  has  gone  to  be  with  a  Greater  Chief. 
And  as  the  sound  of  the  hymns  fade  away  will  you  pray 
with  us  that  the  memory  of  Christ’s  beautiful  words,  “Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,”  may  never 
die,  but  that  they  may  echo  and  re-echo  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  Chief  Lebo  until  they  are  comforted, 
and  that  these  words  may  bring  to  hungry  hearts  a  peace 
and  a  faith  that  will  be  sufficient  when  they  too  are  called 
into  the  presence  of  the  “Chief  of  Chiefs.” 


To  Those  Who  Had  Never  Heard 


In  the  fall  of  1946  Chet  spent  a  number  of  days  itiner¬ 
ating  in  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  Nko  Region.  He 
visited  many  villages  that  had  not  yet  been  evangelised. 
This  year,  however,  we  had  some  graduates  from  our  re¬ 
gional  schools  who  wanted  to  go  as  teachers  into  this  area 
that  had  been  asking  for  them  for  a  long  time.  Over 
twenty  villages  were  supplied  with  these  teachers  who 


promptly  began  their  task  of  teaching  the  boys  and  girls, 
building  church  buildings,  and  most  important  holding 
classes  for  those  who  wanted  to  learn  about  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  just  how  strange  the  name  of  Christ 
was  to  these  people  until  I  too  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  some  of  the  villages.  The  people  didn’t  even  know 
how  to  pray!  The  teacher  had  to  tell  them  to  keep  quiet, 
to  close  their  eyes,  and  to  remember  they  were  talking 
to  God.  How  dark  is  a  life  without  Christ! 

One  of  our  most  capable  pastors,  a  man  who  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked  to  take  difficult  tasks  went  into  the 
region  too.  He  had  only  these  twenty  inexperienced  young 
men  with  whom  to  work.  But  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  with  them  it  was  not  their  inexperience  that 
impressed  me,  but  their  eagerness  and  confidence  that 
Christ  was  working  with  them.  The  area  is  close  to  a 
Catholic  Mission  and  as  usual  there  was  pressure  put 
on  the  chiefs  to  send  away  the  Protestant  teachers.  But 
threats  and  bribes  could  not  change  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  chiefs,  themselves  heathens,  who  at  least  wanted  to 
see  that  the  children  of  their  villages  had  a  Christian 
teacher.  Who  knows  what  wonders  God  may  yet  work 
through  those  chiefs. 

But  at  any  rate  our  teachers  are  still  working.  Pastor 
Nsomo  gets  discouraged  yes,  but  he  stays  at  his  task.  When 
the  traveling  evangelist  went  there  to  examine  people  for 
baptism  he  found  at  least  seventy  of  them  who  were 
ready  to  be  sent  to  the  missionary  for  final  examination. 
Just  recently  we  received  this  letter  fiom  the  pastor.  It 
is  a  real  blessing  to  us  to  have  it  and  to  share  it  with  you. 
To  Tata  and  Mama  Jump: 

First  of  all  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  send¬ 
ing  to  us  a  program  for  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  We 
had  our  meeting  on  that  day  at  noon.  The  people  were 
very  attentive  and  were  very  very  happy  to  hear  about 
this  day.  Because  we  haven’t  any  women  yet  who  can  read 
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we  asked  some  of  the  men  and  teachers  to  take  part  in  the 
program.  There  were  one  hundred  eighteen  people  all 
together,  fifty-eight  of  them  were  women.  Not  all  of  the 
villages  knew  about  it  for  those  that  were  far  away  didn’t 
receive  the  letter  in  time.  But  we  were  very  happy  to 
know  that  we  could  be  in  fellowship  with  other  Christians 
on  this  day. 

We  send  our  gieetings  to  all  of  you. 

Yours  in  Jesus  Christ, 

SOLOMON  NSOMO. 

World  Day  of  Prayer  —  observed  in  villages  that  hrst 
heard  the  story  of  Christ  only  a  few  months  ago.  World 
Day  of  Prayer  —  observed  by  people  who  a  few  short 
months  ago  did  not  know  how  to  pray.  World  Day  of 
Prayer  —  observed  in  one  little  corner  of  Congo  by  a 
hundred  searching  souls.  Could  anything  show  more  clear¬ 
ly  how  right  it  is  for  us  to  sing,  “Christ  for  the  world  we 
sing.  The  world  to  Christ  we  bring.’’ 

Our  World  Day  of  Prayer  service  was  a  mountain  top 
experience  for  the  Vanga  station.  To  see  over  a  thousand 
people  crowd  into  our  church,  to  hear  them  pray  not  just 
for  themselves  but  for  their  brother  Christians  all  over  the 
world  —  Germany,  Japan,  India,  China,  and  you  in  Amer¬ 
ica  too,  to  join  them  in  a  moment  of  silent  tribute  to  the 
missionaries  and  natives  of  the  Philippines  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  war,  and  then  to  see  their  faces  as  they 
brought  their  gifts  to  help  rebuild  the  work  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  to  replace  those  dead  missionaries  —  what  more  can 
we  ask?  Congo  is  giving  to  us  far  more  than  we  dreamed 
of  expecting,  more  than  we  can  ever  repay.  God  is  bless¬ 
ing  us  more  richly  than  we  had  dared  to  ask.  And  as  our 
Congo  Christians  giow  in  faith,  we  too  are  growing  and 
we  feel  that  when  we  ask  for  greater  things  next  year  — 
for  more  missionaries,  for  more  new  Christians,  for  deeper 
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consecration  of  our  leaders,  we  will  receive  these  too.  We 
look  forward  confidently  to  what  another  year  may  bring 
to  God’s  work  in  Congo. 


Lives  Within  JMy  Heart^^ 


Easter  dawn  found  Vanga-ites  gathered  on  the  hillside 
above  the  river  in  front  of  the  empty  tomb  singing.  “Up 
from  the  grave  He  Arose.”  Two  angels  stood  in  front  of 
the  tomb.  And  as  we  sang  the  early  morning  fog  arose 
from  the  river  just  as  the  fog  of  sorrow  and  doubt  must 
have  risen  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  Jesus  \vhen 
they  knew  that  He  was  alive  again. 

The  young  man  who  preached  for  us  had  a  simple  but 
inspiring  message.  He  told  us  that  this  was  our  day  of 
rejoicing.  For  several  days  the  enemies  of  Jesus  had  been 
rejoicing  because  they  had  destroyed  Him,  but  now  we 
friends  of  Jesus  could  rejoice  because  He  was  alive  again. 
And  he  closed  his  message  with  this  thought.  The  women 
when  they  heard  the  good  news  went  to  tell  others.  Let  us 
be  like  them.  Let  us  forget  ourselves  today  and  go  to  tell 
the  good  news  to  our  friends.  Christ  is  no  longer  in  this 
tomb.  He  is  alive.  If  you  believe  it,  then  tell  it. 

We  had  planned  a  simple  service  for  Easter.  Doris 
Wiseman  has  some  beautiful  felt-ograph  pictures  of  the 
Easter  scene  which  we  used.  We  worked  hard  for  several 
weeks  preparing  special  musical  numbers.  Doctor  Oster- 
holm  had  promised  to  sing,  “Open  the  Gates  of  the 
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Temple”  in  English,  but  Mrs.  Smith  translated  it  into 
Kikongo.  We  almost  missed  hearing  it  though  for  just  as 
we  were  ready  to  begin  the  service  one  of  the  nurses  came 
—  an  emergency  at  the  hospital.  So  Doctor  Osterholm  sang 
his  solo  and  then  hurried  to  the  hospital.  The  music  was 
a  fitting  beginning  for  our  service,  for  as  he  sang  to  us, 
“Open  your  hearts,  O  ye  people,  that  Jesus  may  enter  to¬ 
day,”  we  did  just  that,  and  the  Living  Christ  entered  and 
blessed  us. 

Then  as  we  sang,  “Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life,” 
Doris  put  the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the  board. 
This  was  followed  by  a  picture  of  Christ  in  Gethsemene. 
But  the  picture  that  impressed  itself  most  vividly  in  our 
hearts  was  the  one  of  the  Crucifixion.  As  our  teachers  and 
nurses  sang  a  French  hymn,  “Come  and  see  Calvary  —  See 
what  Christ  is  suffering  for  you,”  we  realized  again  that  it 
was  for  us  that  He  was  hanging  there.  And  we  realized 
anew  His  great  love  and  our  own  unworthiness. 

But  thank  God,  our  service  didn’t  end  at  Calvary.  For 
there  was  still  another  picture  —  Resurrection  morn,  and 
there  were  songs  of  triumph.  A  choir  of  our  school  girls 
and  boys  sang,  “Wonderful  Grace  of  Jesus,  greater  than 
all  my  sin,”  and  they  sang  it  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts.  Then  our  pastor  stood  up  and  spoke  a  few  words. 
We  had  read  the  story  from  the  Scriptures  and  we  were 
afraid  that  perhaps  the  words  of  another  person  might 
be  an  anti  climax,  but  it  wasn’t  just  Pastor  Kotho  speak¬ 
ing  —  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through  him. 

And  then  our  boys  and  girls  sang,  “I  Serve  a  Risen 
Saviour.”  And  as  that  wonderful  chorus,  “He  Lives,  He 
Lives,  Christ  Jesus  lives  today.  You  ask  me  how  I  know  He 
lives.  He  lives  within  my  heart,”  swelled  from  their  throats 
the  whole  congregation  was  stirred.  When  they  had 
finished  Pastor  Kotho  spoke  again,  “Do  you  know  this  in 
your  own  heart?  Does  Christ  Jesus  really  live  there?  If  He 
does,  stand  and  sing  the  chorus  with  us.”  And  with  one 
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accord  the  people  stood.  It  wasn’t  a  hesitant  rising  or  look¬ 
ing  around  to  see  who  else  was  standing.  The  whole  church 
full  of  people  rose  to  their  feet  and  the  wonderful  words, 
“He  lives  within  my  heart,”  rang  out  over  the  whole  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  people  who  sang  them  may  make  mistakes  as  they 
try  to  follo^v  Christ.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  fall  by 
the  way,  but  on  Easter  Day  they  knew  that  Christ  lives, 
that  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  And  for  most  of 
them  that  chorus  will  continue  to  echo  in  their  hearts. 

One  of  the  boys  came  to  Miss  Wiseman  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  said,  “Oh  truly  Mama,  today  is  a  day  of  Glory  to 
God.”  And  we  know  that  he  was  right. 


Inventory 


JULY  24,  1947 


It  has  been  almost  two  years  since  we  first  saw  Vanga, 
and  began  our  work  here  —  two  years  filled  with  work,  fun, 
and  blessings.  And  although  we  have  tried  to  keep  you  in¬ 
formed  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  we  do,  we  can’t  begin 
to  write  all  we  would  like  to  tell  you.  This  time  we  want 
to  present  a  part  of  our  annual  report  to  you. 

Statistics  can  be  boring  at  times  but  no  report  is  com¬ 
plete  without  them,  and  so  here  are  ours  for  1946-1947: 


Itinerating 


Villages  visited  .  . 
Days  on  road  _  .  . 
Miles  covered  on  foot 
Miles  covered  by  truck 


215 

130 

705 

2,886 
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Evangelistic 

Examinations  for  baptism  _  2,176 

Baptisms  _  1,236 

Number  of  Pastors  _  18 

Number  of  new  villages _  40 

Educational 

Pupils  enrolled  in  Village  schools  _  12,000 

Regional  schools  _  1,700 

Central  schools  _  400 

Teachers  _  429 


Medical 

Hospital  patients  _  840 

Operations  —  Major _  755 

Minor _  195 

Dispensary  cases  _  19,333 

Vaccinations  _ 7,000 

Obstetrical  cases  _  235 


Of  course  the  Jumps  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hos¬ 
pital  work  except  occasionally  watching  an  operation,  but 
Vanga  wouldn’t  be  complete  without  it  so  we  included  it 
in  our  report. 

Evangelistic  Work  —  The  biggest  news  of  our  evange¬ 
listic  work  for  the  year  is  the  opening  of  a  new  post  in  a 
region  not  previously  evangelised.  For  a  long  time  the 
people  of  those  villages  had  been  asking  for  teachers  and 
a  pastor,  but  there  wasn’t  anyone  to  send.  This  year  it 
seemed  that  we  would  have  the  teachers  —  not  well  trained 
but  eager  young  men  who  wanted  to  begin  their  work  for 
their  Lord.  In  August  Chet  went  into  that  region  with 
about  twenty  of  these  young  men.  For  about  ten  days  he 
traveled  among  the  villages,  preaching  the  Word  and  leav¬ 
ing  behind  a  teacher  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  some  vil¬ 
lages  there  were  only  a  few  who  came  to  give  their  names, 
signifying  that  they  wanted  to  learn  more  about  Christ. 
In  other  villages  there  were  large  groups. 
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They  didn’t  know  anything  about  Christ,  they  didn’t 
know  any  hymns,  they  didn’t  know  how  to  pray;  but  they 
had  heard  that  in  other  villages  there  were  teachers  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  new  way,  God’s  way,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
that  way  too.  They  accepted  our  teachers  and  begged  for 
a  pastor.  The  man  we  chose  is  a  man  who  has  gone  into 
other  hard  fields.  He  is  consecrated  and  is  a  hard  worker. 
Of  course,  he  hesitated  just  a  little  about  going  into  such 
a  difficult  work,  but  he  went  and  with  him  he  took  his 
Christ.  The  results  are  what  one  can  expect  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  working  through  a  consecrated  man.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  learning  to  know  about  Jesus.  They  are  building 
churches  and  schools,  they  are  bringing  their  gifts,  they 
know  how  to  pray  and  sing,  their  names  are  being  written 
not  only  on  the  pastor’s  list  of  “followers,”  but  in  the  Book 
of  Life.  You  see  why  I  say  that  this  is  our  biggest  news! 

Only  a  short  time  out  of  the  whole  year,  however,  was 
spent  in  this  district.  We  told  you  in  our  last  news-letter 
about  one  of  the  trips  we  made.  There  were  others  just 
like  it.  And  all  over  our  whole  district  people  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  teachers  we  send  out  to 
them  are  not  trained  as  well  as  we  would  like,  but  they 
are  all  Christians  who  want  to  carry  the  good  news  to 
their  people.  And  that  God  is  using  them  and  multiplying 
their  few  talents  can  be  seen  in  the  number  of  people  who 
entered  the  church  this  year,  the  number  who  have  had 
a  real  experience  of  Christ  and  understand  something 
about  His  love.  That  is  a  hard  part  of  the  work  in  Africa 
—  being  sure  that  the  people  understand  the  step  they  are 
taking  when  they  accept  Jesus.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  white  man  asks  it.  And  in  this  land  so  filled 
with  the  powers  of  Satan  it  is  vital  that  they  do  “know 
Whom  they  have  believed.” 

Education  —  This  year  has  been  a  big  year  education¬ 
ally.  All  of  us  in  charge  of  educational  work  are  “fresh¬ 
men”  missionaries,  but  we  took  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and 
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tried  out  many  new  ideas,  and  some  of  them  actually 
worked.  Because  we  couldn’t  begin  to  accept  all  the  boys 
who  were  ready  for  Central  School,  we  put  the  first  year 
back  into  the  regional  schools  and  in  that  way  we  were 
able  to  accommodate  quite  a  large  number  of  boys  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  leave  school  after  finishing 
third  grade.  That  was  one  idea  that  worked. 

Doris  Wiseman,  who  has  charge  of  the  girls’  work,  has 
instituted  a  comprehensive  program  of  home-making 
classes  for  the  station  school  girls.  This  has  been  very 
successful.  A  few  girls  are  living  in  a  model  house  and 
are  learning  to  be  model  house-keepers.  All  of  them  are 
learning  to  sew  —  their  own  uniforms,  baby  clothes,  etc. 
They  learn  to  crochet,  knit,  embroider,  make  pottery,  cook 
the  native  foods  in  more  interesting  and  nutritious  ways, 
mend,  cut  out  dress  patterns,  —  in  short  many  of  the  things 
Congo  wives  and  mothers  need  to  know 

So  here  it  is!  Our  annual  report.  What  do  you  think 
of  it? 

As  for  us  —  we  are  happy  —  happy  in  the  work  that  God 
has  given  us  here  at  Vanga.  We  are  rich  —  rich  in  bless¬ 
ings  and  opportunities.  We  are  hopeful  —  hopeful  that 
next  year  there  may  be  even  better  things  to  report.  And 
we  are  confident  —  confident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at 
work  at  Vanga,  and  not  only  at  Vanga,  but  all  through 
Congo. 


Things  We  Can^t  Do 

NOVEMBER  17,  1947 


Most  of  our  previous  news-letters  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  telling  you  about  the  things  we  have  been 
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doing  since  our  arrival  in  Congo.  And,  of  course,  that  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  this  time  we  want  to  be  different.  We 
are  going  to  write  about  the  things  we  don’t  do,  the  many, 
many  tasks  that  are  left  undone. 

As  we  look  about  us  here  on  the  station,  we  can  see 
many  small  things  that  should  be  taken  care  of.  Our  roof 
leaks,  the  back  door  doesn’t  close  just  right.  We  have  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  station,  but  there’s  a  short  circuit  somewhere 
in  our  house  and  so  we  have  to  use  kerosene  lamps.  One 
of  the  shutters  on  the  porch  needs  to  be  replaced,  because 
it  has  been  eaten  by  Avhite  ants.  The  calsomine  for  our  of¬ 
fice  is  still  in  the  storeroom  waiting  to  be  used.  And  not 
only  in  our  house  but  roofs  leak  in  native  houses  also. 
They  too,  should  have  permanent  houses  rather  than  mud 
and  straw.  Nor  are  our  mission  workmen  supervised  prop¬ 
erly.  And  so  hedges  aren’t  always  trimmed  just  right,  the 
grass  grows  high  sometimes,  and  paths  become  overgrown. 
In  short,  anyone  who  came  to  visit  us  could  see  many 
similar  tasks  that  should  be  done. 

And  if  you  stayed  long  enough  to  see  what  goes  on  in 
the  schools,  you  would  find  that  the  boys  do  not  have 
enough  recreation,  their  sports  are  limited  and  their 
marching  is  poor.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  have  a  place 
to  store  their  food,  and  there  are  no  cook  liouses.  You  see 
that  the  girls  need  a  new  dormitory  badly.  They  need 
beds,  they  need  more  food.  You  would  discover  that  we 
Ave  don’t  do  a  onreat  deal  for  the  children  on  the  station. 

O 

They  go  to  school  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  day  they  do  as  they  please.  The  avo- 
men  have  one  meeting  a  Aveek  for  seAving  and  prayers,  but 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  have  no  other  program.  And  so 
Ave  could  go  on  and  name  more  things  that  are  not  being 
done.  But  in  reality,  the  most  important  things  are  being 
taken  care  of  as  Avell  as  Ave  can. 

It  is  Avhen  we  go  out  into  the  villages  that  Ave  feel  the 
real  burden,  the  real  need  of  these  people.  It  is  as  Ave 
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travel  that  we  cry  in  our  hearts,  “Why,  why  don’t  we  have 
more  missionaries?’’  For  it  is  in  the  villages  that  we  hnd 
the  people  who  do  not  know  Christ,  the  people  who  need 
Him,  and  who  will  live  their  lives  without  finding  Him. 

Our  Vanga  field  has  an  area  about  the  size  of  Palestine. 
The  approximate  population  is  140,000.  To  serve  this  area 
we  have  one  single  woman  and  one  couple,  and  that  couple 
also  has  the  responsibility  for  the  boys’  station  school,  the 
regional  and  village  schools,  the  printing  shop,  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  general  station  up-keep.  So  of  course,  we  leave 
things  undone  —  and  these  are  the  tasks  that  are  waiting 
for  someone. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  what  mood  we  are  in  as  to 
whether  we  feel  the  most  pressing  need  is  for  more  work 
with  the  women,  or  whether  it  lies  in  more  work  with  the 
men.  Perhaps  that  also  is  as  it  should  be,  for  both  these 
tasks  are  equally  important.  Both  need  to  be  done.  It  is 
true  that  more  has  been  done  in  the  past  for  the  men, 
but  it  is  just  as  true  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
If  we  are  to  begin  to  reach  all  the  many  people  in  our 
aieas,  we  must  have  trained  pastors  and  teachers,  trained 
and  consecrated  men  who  will  give  their  lives  in  service 
for  the  Lord.  We  have  many,  but  we  need  many,  many 
more.  So  the  training  of  these  leaders  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  program.  Our  central  school  for  boys  needs  a  man 
to  take  charge  of  it,  a  man  who  can  be  the  example  that 
the  boys  need,  a  man  who  can  show  them  what  real  con¬ 
secration  means,  a  man  who  can  get  out  and  play  ball  with 
them,  make  them  march  in  straight  lines,  teach  them  and 
answer  their  questions.  We  have  the  job,  but  we  can’t  do 
it  as  it  should  be  done,  because  we  have  other  jobs  also. 
And  so  we  struggle  along,  with  Chet  giving  an  occasional 
look-in  and  me  trying  to  be  father  and  mother  to  200 
school  boys. 

An  even  larger  group  of  men  in  the  villages  needs 
help.  It  is  the  young  men  who  have  never  been  to  school 
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or  who  have  been  in  village  or  regional  schools  just  long 
enough  to  learn  to  read  who  need  help.  They  are  the  ones 
who  keep  the  drums  going  as  they  dance  their  heathen 
dances.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the 
high  rate  of  immorality  and  venereal  disease.  They  are 
the  ones  who  carry  on  much  of  the  witchcraft  and  evil  in 
the  villages.  But  what  is  there  for  them  to  do?  They  are 
young  and  full  of  life.  They  work  during  the  day  —  cutting 
palm  nuts,  growing  fibre,  or  doing  many  of  the  other  tasks 
that  fall  to  men  in  this  land.  In  the  evening  they  return  to 
their  one-room  mud  huts.  They  have  no  books,  and  many 
of  them  couldn’t  read  them  if  they  did.  There  are  no  or¬ 
ganized  games  or  sports  for  them,  no  meetings  of  Christian 
young  people  to  attend,  so  they  dance  or  carry  on  their 
other  heathen  practices.  They  need  someone  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  to  give  them  something  worthwhile,  to 
help  them  to  find  Christ,  to  follow  Him. 

The  women,  too,  should  have  their  own  missionary, 
someone  who  could  spend  all  her  time  traveling  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  meeting  with  them,  encouraging  them,  showing  them 
how  to  have  better  homes,  healthier  babies,  better  food, 
and  above  all,  showing  them  that  Jesus  wants  them  just 
as  much  as  He  wants  the  men.  The  women  have  a  feeling 
of  inferiority.  They  think  they  can’t  learn  to  read,  they 
think  they  can’t  learn  new  ways.  A  few  of  them  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  try,  and  have  shown  that  they  can, 
but  many  more  of  them  will  never  try  unless  we  can  get 
out  to  them.  Miss  Dickey  would  like  to  do  that  work,  and 
has  done  some  of  it  and  will  do  more,  but  she  also  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  girls  school  and  the  school  for  the 
station  children. 

The  schools  in  the  district  sometimes  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  school.  Those  on  the  church  posts  are  fair,  but 
those  in  the  village  are  poor.  And  what  else  can  we  expect! 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  gone  only  as  far  as  third  or 
fourth  grade.  They  see  a  missionary  once  or  twice  a  year. 
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They  have  progiams  to  use,  but  often  the  materials  are 
not  available.  Writing  must  be  taught  by  having  the  young¬ 
sters  write  in  the  sand  with  their  fingers,  arithmetic  tire 
same  way.  We  have  had  some  institutes  for  the  teachers 
and  have  tried  to  put  adequate  programs  in  their  hands, 
but  they  need  much  more  help  and  supervision. 

We  have  14,000  children  enrolled  in  all  our  schools.  A 
lot,  you  say?  Yes,  but  not  half  the  children  in  our  area. 
When  we  visit  a  village  there  may  be  one  or  two  hundred 
children  following  us  and  coming  into  the  church,  but  on 
investigation,  we  find  that  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
are  in  class  —  with  one  teacher.  From  that  group,  about 
half  a  dozen  will  go  on  to  the  regional  school  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  grades.  Each  regional  school  must  serve 
twenty  or  thirty  villages,  so  if  we  have  six  from  each  vil¬ 
lage,  it  means  a  large  school  for  only  three  teachers.  We 
need  more  schools,  we  need  more  teachers.  Far  too  many 
of  our  children  are  growing  up  without  learning  to  read, 
without  knowing  anything  about  school.  Far  worse  —  with¬ 
out  learning  to  know  about  their  Saviour,  for  it  is  in  the 
schools  that  they  learn.  Recently,  I  have  been  having  per¬ 
sonal  conferences  with  the  school  boys.  A  number  of  them 
have  accepted  Christ,  but  more  of  them  have  testified  that 
it  was  through  their  village  teachers  that  they  learned  to 
know  about  Jesus.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of  the  work 
that  the  Lord  is  doing  through  all  of  us  here  in  Congo, 
even  though  we  are  such  imperfect  workmen. 

The  Vanga  church  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  our  mis¬ 
sion.  We  have  a  membership  of  over  eight  thousand.  Our 
people  are  “giving”  Christians.  The  work  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  our  people  do  missionary  work  besides.  Some  of 
the  money  which  Baptists  contribute  for  evangelistic  work 
at  Vanga  is  used  for  itinerating.  Chet  has  been  “On  the 
road”  fourteen  of  the  last  seventeen  weeks.  He  has  visited 
270  villages.  There  still  are  100  to  be  visited  this  year.  He 
has  examined  the  candidates  for  baptism  at  six  of  the  posts 
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and  already  544  have  been  baptised.  But  there  is  more  to 
be  done.  How  much  time  can  he  spend  in  a  village  when 
there  are  370  to  be  visited  in  one  year?  Even  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  it  would  mean  only  a  day  at  each. 
We  need  more  missionaries  so  that  the  visiting  need  not 
be  hasty,  so  that  we  can  spend  time  in  a  village  and  really 
reach  the  people.  The  sixth  class  boys  in  Central  School 
and  I  have  been  going  out  occasionally  over  week-ends.  We 
stay  in  one  village  from  Friday  evening  until  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  In  one  village  I  spent  all  day  Saturday  speaking  to 
people  who  were  seeking  the  Lord.  Forty-eight  made  defi¬ 
nite  decisions  to  follow  Him.  This  village  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  elsewhere,  even  if  the 
numbers  were  smaller.  To  decide  whether  to  try  to  visit  all 
the  villages  —  and  the  people  need  us,  for  even  passing 
through  a  village  boosts  the  morale  of  the  Christians  there 
and  makes  them  work  harder,  —  or  to  concentrate  on  a  few 
and  leave  the  many  without  even  one  visit  a  year  is  a  hard 
decision  to  make.  How  much  we  would  like  to  itinerate 
together,  spending  several  days  in  a  village  talking  with  the 
people,  working  with  the  teacher,  helping  the  children, 
strengthening  the  Christians,  and  winning  others  to  Christ. 

There  are  many  other  tasks,  too.  The  preparation  of 
Christian  literature  is  a  big  need.  We  require  that  our 
people  learn  how  to  read,  but  have  very  little  to  give  them. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Kikongo,  and  parts  of 
it  into  Kihungana,  but  there  is  no  literature  in  Kiyanzi 
and  very  little  in  Kimbala,  two  other  languages  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  area.  We  have  published  a  newspaper 
from  time  to  time,  and  sent  it  to  our  graduates  and  teach¬ 
ers,  but  it  meets  only  a  small  part  of  the  need.  The  boys 
who  have  left  school  after  reaching  sixth  grade  and  are 
now  teaching,  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  more  advanced 
work.  I  tried  to  have  correspondence  work  for  them,  but 
because  of  lack  of  time,  was  not  able  to  continue  it.  We 
have  hopes  of  beginning  the  first  year  of  a  secondary  school 
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at  Vanga  next  year,  but  it  is  going  to  mean  more  work 
for  one  of  us.  School  materials  and  books  are  not  adequate. 
It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  teach  science  in  a  foreign  language 
when  you  have  to  write  your  text-book  as  you  teach. 

So  you  see  there  is  a  great  deal  left  undone.  We  haven’t 
begun  to  mention  all  the  things  that  could  be  done  if  we 
were  quintuplets.  But  please  don’t  think  we  are  discour¬ 
aged.  In  fact,  perhaps  I’m  in  much  too  good  a  mood  to 
write  about  the  things  we  don’t  do  because  everything  has 
gone  well  today,  and  besides  Chet  will  be  home  tomorrow. 
He  has  been  out  for  a  month. 

But  seriously,  there  is  a  burden  in  our  hearts,  a  burden 
for  the  many  thousands  who  don’t  know  our  Lord,  for 
the  many  who  are  trying  to  follow  His  way  but  have  so 
little  help,  who  understand  so  imperfectly.  The  Lord  has 
blessed  us,  and  is  continually  helping  us,  but  we  need  your 
prayers,  we  need  your  help,  and  we  need  some  of  you. 
There  are  too  many  tasks  for  two  pairs  of  hands,  but  if 
we  had  even  two  pairs  more,  we  could  accomplish  twice 
as  much. 

The  fields  of  Congo  are  ripe.  The  harvest  is  wonderful. 
The  happiness  that  you  know  in  the  work  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  So  pray  with  us  that  more  will  want  to  come  to 
share  these  joys  with  us. 


For  Others 

JANUARY  1948 


Our  people  are  beginning  to  get  a  world  vision  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  needs  of  others.  The  following 
letter  makes  this  clear: 
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“We,  the  members  of  the  Kingangu  Church,  celebrated 
our  Sunday  of  Thanksgiving  on  the  fourth  of  January. 
What  happiness  we  had!  We  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour.  In  our  celebration  we  were  not  alone,  for  our 
friends  and  brothers  came  from  other  parts  also.  I  led  the 
service,  and  we  studied  God’s  word.  “Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  Soul:  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name!” 
Psalms  103:1. 

“The  teachers  led  us  in  singing  which  made  our  hearts 
rejoice.  We  also  had  a  pageant  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  which  made  us  all  happy.  We  enjoyed  see¬ 
ing  the  shepherds,  the  wise  men,  and  even  the  animals. 
We  had  two  trumpeters  who  played  for  us.  One  was  one 
of  our  teachers  who  plays  very  well.  Happiness  filled  our 
hearts  as  we  looked  and  listened.  We  presented  our  small 
thanksgiving  —  2048.60  francs  ($46.93).  All  of  us  rejoiced 
greatly  along  with  the  other  members  of  our  A.B.F.M.S. 
mission  in  Congo. 

Your  friend  in  Him, 
AARON  NGUNZA,  PaStOr.” 

What  happened  at  Kingangu  happened  at  each  of  our 
Vanga  churches  this  year  in  connection  with  the  Christmas 
celebration.  For  the  past  three  years  the  churches  have 
been  bringing  a  Christmas  offering  which  is  sent  to  some 
other  land  where  there  is  a  need.  It  is  our  foreign  missions 
program.  The  first  year  we  sent  about  seventy-five  dollars 
as  a  memorial  to  the  missionaries  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  Philippines.  Last  year  our  offering  amounted  to  almost 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  was  sent  to  China  where  it  is 
being  used  to  help  rebuild  a  church  in  one  of  the  large 
centers.  This  year  our  Christmas  gifts  totalling  more  than 
four  hundred  dollars  (18000  francs)  will  be  sent  to  India. 

Four  hundred  dollars  —  a  five  hundred  percent  increase 
in  foreign  missions  giving  in  three  years.  Can  you  give 
a  better  report  than  that? 
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Four  hundred  dollars  —  not  a  large  gift  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Congo  natives  a  truly  large 
sum.  Consider  that  our  pastors  and  teachers  who  have 
graduated  from  the  training  school  at  Kimpese  receive  an 
average  salary  of  less  than  five  dollars  a  month.  Consider 
that  the  larger  percentage  of  our  people  receive  salaries 
of  less  than  that,  perhaps  two  or  three  dollars  a  month. 
Those  of  our  Christians  who  work  for  the  government  or 
in  the  offices  and  dispensaries  of  commercial  concerns  re¬ 
ceive  much  higher  salaries,  but  they  are  still  only  a  small 
minority  of  our  membership. 

Four  hundred  dollars  —  perhaps  in  the  material  work 
that  it  can  do  it  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  and  inflation,  but  because  it  is  given 
in  a  spirit  of  love  and  thanksgiving  its  worth  cannot  be 
measured.  Who  can  set  a  value  on  the  happiness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Congo  Christians  as  they  brought  their  gifts 
to  the  Christ-child  and  to  His  children  who  are  in  need? 
Who  can  measure  the  happiness  that  will  come  to  Indian 
Christians  as  they  know  that  their  brothers  in  Christ  in 
Africa  have  remembered  them  in  their  hour  of  trouble? 
Who  can  decide  just  how  much  it  is  worth  to  Christians 
all  over  the  world  to  know  of  these  Congo  Christians  who 
gave  of  their  little  to  help  those  who  have  even  less?  The 
value  of  this  gift  cannot  be  set  by  us;  we  can  only  humbly 
thank  God  for  the  privilege  that  is  ours  of  knowing  these 
Congo  Christians  and  of  working  with  them.  We  can  only 
pray  that  God  will  reward  them,  that  He  will  bless  and 
keep  them,  and  help  them  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever 
the  joys  of  serving  Him  by  serving  others. 
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Spot  News 

~  MARCH  1948 


It’s  6:30  in  the  morning,  and  the  188  school  boys  in 
their  blue  shorts  and  white  shirts  are  lining  up  for  their 
drill.  Since  Chet  is  on  the  road  it  is  Margaret  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  them  to  march  in  a  “V”  for  Vanga  formation. 
Directions  should  really  be  given  in  French,  but  a  record 
might  sound  something  like  this:  “Enavant,  alignes-vous. 
Marque  de  pqs.  Marche.  Un  —  deux,  un-deux,  gauche- 
droite,  gauche  —  droite,  —  here,  here,  nzila  yayi  (this  way). 
Un  —  deus,  un  —  deux,  ach.  .  .  No,  no.  Gauche  —droite. 
Tala  beno  —  mosi  ku  gauche,  mosi  ku  droite.  (look  here 
you,  one  to  the  left,  one  to  the  right)  un  —  deux,  un  — 
deux.  No,  no,  this  way,  this  uh,  nzila  yayi.”  But  they  are 
learning. 

Three  hundred  boys  came  in  to  the  station  during 
May  to  be  examined  for  entrance  into  central  school.  In 
between  proctoring  exams,  giving  oral  tests,  handing  out 
paper,  slates,  and  pencils,  we  did  find  a  little  time  just  to 
watch  the  boys.  As  they  sat  bent  over  their  slates,  chewing 
on  pencils,  counting  on  fingers  and  toes,  scratching  their 
wooly  heads  over  some  particularly  perplexing  question, 
we  couldn’t  help  wonder  which  ones  would  be  among 
the  lucky  thirty  who  could  enter  school.  That’s  all  we  can 
accept.  Another  larger  group  can  continue  and  get  another 
year  of  school  in  the  regional  schools,  but  even  so  we  had 
to  tell  about  one  hundred  boys  that  they  could  have  no 
more  education.  It  was  the  hardest  task  we  have  had  to 
do  so  far.  They  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

MISSIONARY  MECHANIC 

Taking  off  a  gas  tank  is  a  hard  job,  and  so  is  putting 
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it  back  on  again,  but  when  you  are  in  Congo  with  no 
garage  near,  sometimes  even  an  evangelistic  missionary 
has  to  turn  mechanic.  Chet  is  getting  to  the  place  where 
he  can  do  a  good  job  of  getting  his  clothes  full  of  grease 
and  oil  until  he  looks  just  like  a  mechanic  at  home.  If 
any  of  you  have  ever  taken  off  and  put  on  a  gas  tank,  you 
can  appreciate  the  sigh  of  relief  Chet  gave  as  he  came 
up  out  of  the  pit  in  the  garage  knowing  that  there  was 
just  one  more  bolt  to  tighten  and  the  pesky  thing  would 
be  on  again.  In  fact  the  load  that  rolled  off  his  shoulders 
was  so  great  that  he  straightened  up  too  soon  and  cut  his 
head  on  the  under  part  of  the  truck.  Since  there  was  only 
one  bolt  left,  and  one  of  the  native  boys  was  helping, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  couldn’t  have  his 
cut  treated.  So  he  rushed  to  where  Margaret  was  having 
classes,  and  very  appropriately  it  was  a  First-Aid  Course. 
After  the  band-aid  was  applied  he  went  back  to  the  gar¬ 
age  expecting  to  find  everything  finished  and  found  —  the 
boy  had  twisted  the  bolt  right  off.  No,  we  didn’t  have 
another  demonstration  for  the  First-Aid  Class. 

TEAS 

We  have  been  entertaining  frequently  at  teas  during 
the  last  few  months.  In  May  it  was  a  tea  for  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  and  the  teachers.  The  graduates 
appeared  in  new  suits,  ties,  and  shoes.  For  some  it  was 
their  first  pair  of  shoes.  At  least  fifty  quarts  of  tea  and  two 
huge  trays  full  of  cookies  were  consumed.  In  August  the 
native  chiefs  of  the  nearby  villages  were  entertained  in 
the  same  manner.  An  added  attraction  was  the  playing  of 
phonograph  records.  The  favorite  proved  to  be  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Night  Before  Christmas  since  it  featured 
Saint  Nicholas’  hearty  laugh.  After  the  cookies  were  gone 
and  the  chiefs  had  their  fill  of  tea,  gifts  were  presented  to 
them.  Each  received  two  cups  of  salt  and  a  magazine  pic- 
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ture  mounted  on  colored  paper.  Hearty  thanks  and  con¬ 
tagious  yawns  indicated  they  were  satisfied. 

PARTY-NIGHT 

Saturday  night  —  date-night  in  America,  party-night 
for  the  best  behaved  boys  and  girls  of  the  Vanga  Central 
School.  The  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  who  have  the  best 
conduct  for  the  week  are  invited  to  either  Miss  Dickey’s 
or  the  Jump’s  home  to  make  merry.  Phonograph  records, 
and  parlor  games  provide  us  a  lot  of  fun.  The  most  en¬ 
joyed  game  is  “Poor  Pussy.’’  It  has  all  of  us  laughing  — 
even  the  teachers.  Salted  peanuts  don’t  last  very  long, 
but  the  pleasant  memories  do,  and  everybody  tries  to  be 
good  so  he  can  come  again. 

CONGO  BRIDES 

June,  July,  and  August  seem  to  be  the  months  for 
Congo  brides  —  probably  because  school  graduation  is  in 
May  and  after  the  boys  have  received  their  diplomas  they 
want  marriage  certificates.  We  had  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  wedding  of  Peggy,  one  of  our  central  school  girls 
and  teachers  in  the  girls  school,  and  Balabuini  Jackson,  a 
student  nurse  at  the  hospital.  Dr.  Osterholm  performed 
the  ceremony.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  changeable  silk, 
short  skirt,  and  a  veil,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes.  She  car¬ 
ried  a  boquet  of  bouganvillias.  The  groom  provided  all 
her  clothing  as  well  as  some  Eau  de  Cologne  and  dusting 
powder.  Doris  Wiseman  had  to  supervise  using  the  powder 
to  keep  the  bride  and  all  her  friends  from  looking  as 
though  they  had  fallen  into  the  flour  barrel.  After  the 
ceremony  the  couple  proceeded  to  their  home  in  the  nurses’ 
village  where  a  wedding  feast  was  held.  They  were  sere¬ 
naded  by  the  school  boys  and  girls  who  were  given  a  holi¬ 
day  from  school  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  From  now  on 
the  bride  will  wear  long  skirts  to  distinguish  herself  from 
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the  “still  eligibles.”  She  will  discard  her  shoes  however  and 
be  much  more  comfortable. 

FISHING  WITH  BASKETS 

One  of  the  major  sporting  events  of  the  year  took  place 
on  Friday,  July  19,  at  a  swampy  inlet  just  about  twenty 
minutes  walk  from  the  station.  The  people  from  five  or 
six  of  the  neighboring  villages  had  their  annual  fishing 
day.  Early  in  the  morning  they  go  to  the  inlet  where  the 
fish  come  to  spawn.  The  women  tie  their  clothes  around 
their  heads  and  wade  out  into  the  water  which  is  about 
waist  deep.  They  look  like  a  lot  of  flowers  with  brown 
stems.  They  carry  cone-shaped  baskets  which  they  dip 
into  the  water  at  intervals  and  bring  up  with  a  lot  of 
leaves  and  twigs  a  few  inch-long  fish.  Occasionally  a  woman 
will  catch  a  large  one  and  amid  much  squealing  she 
slips  it  into  the  gourd  which  she  has  around  her  neck. 
Less  frequently  one  of  the  men  or  older  boys  who  is  either 
standing  on  some  grassy  mound  or  riding  around  in  a 
dug-out  canoe  shoots  a  fish  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  The 
children  play  around  the  edge  of  the  water  with  their 
baskets  and  are  quite  pleased  when  they  have  a  handful 
of  tiny  fish  to  show  us.  We  occasioned  quite  a  bit  of 
excitement  when  we  both  fell  into  the  water  as  we  tried 
to  enter  a  canoe.  The  fishing  ended  in  time  for  everyone 
to  return  to  his  village  and  fry  his  catch  for  supper.  The 
fish  were  much  too  small  to  be  cleaned. 

SUPPER  MUST  WAIT 

It’s  six-thirty  and  supper  is  on  the  table.  The  Jumps 
are  entertaining  the  other  missionaries.  Everyone  is  ready 
to  sit  down.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
nurses  enters.  “Tata  Munganga  (doctor),  a  man  just  came 
in  with  a  strangulated  hernia.’’  Then  Dr.  Osterholm  asks, 
“Do  I  have  time  to  go  see  him  before  we  eat?’’  “Yes,  go 
ahead.’’  He  goes  and  comes  back  with  the  report  that  we 
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will  be  able  to  eat  while  the  hospital  staff  is  “scrubbing 
up.”  That’s  what  we  do  and  then  the  doctor  gets  his  gaso¬ 
line  lantern  and  starts  down  to  the  hospital  with  Margaret 
at  his  heels.  The  boys  and  instruments  are  almost  ready, 
the  patient  has  been  bathed.  The  doctor  scrubs,  and  then 
his  surgical  gown,  a  word  of  prayer,  the  spinal  anesthesia. 
The  patient  lies  down,  the  towels  are  placed  in  position. 
The  assistant  is  ready,  the  incision  is  made,  and  then  the 
doctor  and  the  assistant  cut,  tie,  cut,  tie,  and  sew  up  the 
patient  with  J.  and  P.  Coates  number  40.  The  native 
nurses  put  on  the  dressing,  the  doctor  takes  off  his  gown, 
and  we  all  go  back  to  the  house  and  perhaps  we  play  a 
game.  It’s  all  in  a  day’s  work,  but  it  seems  another  life  has 
been  saved. 


COMPANY  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

“Every  boy  should  have  his  dog,”  and  so  Chet  takes 
Ring  along  with  him  quite  frequently.  Sometimes  they 
travel  by  car,  but  often  you  can  see  them  walking  along, 
climbing  a  hill,  fording  a  stream,  walking  logs.  Chet  has 
his  battered  helmet  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  his  long 
legs  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  Ring  goes  along  —  tail  high 
and  nose  to  the  ground,  and  adds  to  his  travels  by  chasing 
every  bird  or  lizard  that  crosses  the  path.  He  runs  ahead  a 
few  paces  and  lies  down  in  the  shade  until  Chet  catches  up 
with  him.  Chet  decides  that  he’ll  rest  ten  minutes  just 
as  soon  as  he  gets  to  those  few  trees  ahead.  Or  perhaps  he 
waits  until  he  gets  to  the  next  stream,  and  there  he  has  a 
bath  and  gives  a  protesting  Ring  one  too.  Sometimes  the 
trail  is  through  hot,  dry  grasslands,  other  times  it  is 
through  cool  jungle.  Often  it  is  just  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  but  every  trail  leads  to  a  village  and  in  every 
village  people  are  waiting  to  hear  the  story  Chet  has  to 
tell  them.  And  so  sometimes  they  ride  and  sometimes  they 
walk,  but  they  always  try  to  get  there. 
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SEWING  CIRCLE 

Afternoons  at  the  Jumps  are  anything  but  quiet  affairs, 
especially  Wednesday  afternoons.  For  it  is  then  that  the 
station  women  come  for  their  sewing  class.  There  is  always 
a  large  group  of  children  too.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
for  the  mothers  to  find  their  sewing  bags  and  pick  out  a 
rag  doll  or  a  ball  for  the  baby  and  sit  down  on  the  porch 
floor  and  begin  to  sew.  They  appreciate  the  quilt  blocks 
that  the  women  of  America  send  to  them.  They  use  them 
to  make  bed  covers,  table  clothes,  baby  shirts,  and  even 
blouses  for  themselves.  They  manage  quite  a  few  stitches 
in  between  nursing  the  babies,  stopping  fights  over  the 
biggest  dolly,  grabbing  a  youngster  to  keep  him  from  fall¬ 
ing  down  the  steps,  and  quieting  the  cry-babies.  By  four 
o’clock  most  of  the  babies  are  asleep  on  the  mat  that  Mar¬ 
garet  has  placed  for  them,  and  we  have  a  few  minutes  of 
comparative  quiet  for  a  short  prayer-meeting.  Then  they 
finish  up  the  last  patch,  pack  the  bags,  pick  up  the  babies 
and  go  home  to  start  supper. 


^^3§ahe  Disciples,  Baptizing  Thewn^^ 

APRIL  1948 


“Upon  confession  of  your  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
personal  Savior,  I  baptize  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.’’  Those  words,  spoken  in 
any  one  of  the  half-dozen  or  more  languages  used  on  the 
field,  are  what  many  are  longing  to  hear,  and  many  are 
hearing  these  days,  as  we  go  from  village  to  village,  and 
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church  post  to  church  post  preaching  and  teaching,  and, 
finally,  examining  and  baptizing  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  ready  for  baptism.  The  task  of  passing  upon 
the  spiritual  and  practical  fitness  of  these  “followers”  for 
entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  group,  while 
often  arduous  and  tiring,  is  such  a  thrilling  and  gratifying 
experience  for  the  missionary  that  it  seems  only  fitting 
that  you  should  be  allowed  to  share  the  joys  and  laughter, 
as  well  as  the  heartaches  which  are  a  part  of  the  job. 

As  a  new  missionary,  fresh  from  a  pastorate  in  the 
States,  enters  upon  the  work  of  examining  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  older,  more  ex¬ 
perienced  missionaries,  he  is  at  once  struck  by  the  great 
contrast  between  the  casual,  oftentimes  superficial,  ques¬ 
tioning  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  baptism  in 
many  of  our  churches  at  home,  and  the  care  and  concern 
with  which  the  missionaries  have  approached  the  matter 
of  determining  fitness  for  church  membership.  Of  course, 
there  is  greater  need  for  the  education  and  preparation  of 
our  African  friends  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
fellowship,  since  the  gap  between  that  status  and  their 
previous  existence  in  a  pagan,  fetish-worshipping  society 
is  so  great.  And  yet  one  wonders  what  might  be  the  effect 
on  our  American  Christianity  if  church  membership 
should  come  to  mean  as  much  at  home  as  it  does  to  these 
African  brethren  who  have  had  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  privilege  of  being  counted  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

In  each  of  the  more  than  360  villages  on  the  Vanga 
field  there  is  a  teacher  who  not  only  conducts  classes  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  his  village,  but  also  serves  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  community,  preaching  and  praying 
with  the  people  daily,  and  instructing  all  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Because  of  his  close  daily  contact 
with  the  village  people,  he  occupies  a  responsible  place 
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in  the  evangelization  program,  witnessing  with  his  life 
as  well  as  his  word. 

Whenever  anyone  accepts  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Savior 
and  Leader,  he  is  enrolled  as  an  “nlandi”  (follower  of 
Christ),  and  the  responsibility  of  training  him  for  entrance 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christians  becomes  that  of  his  vil¬ 
lage  teacher,  who  in  turn  is  assisted  by  the  pastor  of  that 
area  in  his  regular  visitations,  and  the  missionary  in  less 
frequent  visits.  During  this  period  of  a  year  or  more  he 
must  not  only  attend  the  daily  worship  services,  but  is 
also  required  to  attend  classes  for  instruction  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  When,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher,  he  has  gained  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Way,”  and  his  daily  living  is  approved  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  his  village  as  being  acceptable,  he  is  recommended 
to  the  pastor.  If  the  “nlandi”  gains  the  pastor’s  approval, 
he  is  then  examined  by  the  native  traveling  evangelist  in 
his  visit  to  the  church  post  for  that  purpose. 

Finally  comes  the  great  day  when  this  “follower,”  in 
company  with  perhaps  two  hundred  others  of  his  area,  is 
presented  to  the  missionary  for  final  examination.  This 
examination  may  last  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
depending  upon  the  readiness  of  the  candidate’s  witness. 
At  the  beginning  a  check-up  is  made  of  the  candidate’s 
ability  to  read,  since  all  good  Christians  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  God’s  word  themselves.  Then,  he  is  asked  for  his 
church  marriage  certificate,  if  married,  as  it  is  felt  that, 
in  a  land  where  adultery  and  immorality  are  prevalent, 
all  Christians  should  be  united  in  services  in  which  the 
religious  significance  and  sacredness  of  marriage  may  be 
explained  to  them.  The  candidate  also  must  present  his 
“nlandi  card,”  showing  the  regularity  of  his  giving. 

These  preliminaries  completed,  he  then  faces  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  questions,  intended  to  reveal  whether  or  not  he 
has  grasped  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  fellowship 
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into  which  he  seeks  entrance.  “Why  do  you  want  to  be 
saved?”  “Why  do  you  need  to  be  saved?”  “How  is  a  person 
saved?”  “Why  is  Jesus  alone  able  to  save  us?”  “What  is 
repentance?”  “What  is  faith?”  “What  are  the  wages  of  sin?” 
“How  can  others  know  that  you  are  a  Christian?”  “Why 
do  Christians  give?”  “To  whom  do  they  give?”  Other  ques¬ 
tions  reveal  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  also  his  familiarity  with  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  One  whom  he  owns  as 
Lord  and  Saviour.  And,  then,  of  course,  all  must  know  how 
to  win  others  to  Christ,  for  those  who  would  not  be  soul- 
winners  certainly  would  be  lacking  in  their  testimony. 

Naturally,  the  answers  to  these  queries  are  many  and 
varied.  While  the  majority  are  satisfactory,  and  lead  to 
the  candidate  being  accepted  for  baptism,  some  of  the 
others  are  discouraging,  as  they  disclose  how  much  many 
of  our  people  still  must  learn  before  they  can  escape  the 
fears  and  beliefs  of  paganism.  On  the  other  hand,  humor¬ 
ous  replies  sometimes  relieve  the  tension  of  long  hours 
of  examining.  For  instance,  when  asked  regarding  the 
Ten  Commandments,  “Whom  shalt  thou  not  kill?”  One 
replied,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill  thy  neighbor’s  goats  or 
chickens.”  On  another  occasion,  forgiveness  was  explained 
as  follows:  “If  my  neighbor  kills  one  of  my  goats,  and 
says  that  he  is  sorry,  I  must  forgive  him,  and  he  doesn’t 
have  to  pay  me  a  goat.  But  if  he  does  it  again,  then  he 
had  better  watch  out!” 

And  then  there  are  the  testimonies  which  reveal  a  depth 
of  experience,  and  give  the  missionary  a  thrill.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  one  remembers  little,  wizened  Mama  Kisa  at  Post 
Kumbi.  She  couldn’t  read.  The  missionaries  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  Vanga,  and  there  was  no  school  when  she  was 
a  girl.  She  didn’t  know  her  catechism  very  well.  And  yet, 
even  if  the  pastor  and  deacons  had  not  spoken  of  her  faith, 
one  would  have  sensed  that  here  was  one  worthy  of  the 
Christian  fellowship.  We  asked  her  what  would  happen  if 
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she  should  die  before  she  had  the  opportunity  to  be  bap¬ 
tised.  Would  she  go  to  heaven?  And  her  reply  was,  “Of 
course!  For  I’ve  been  baptised  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
He  lives  in  my  heart!”  One  cannot  measure  the  joy  or  the 
satisfaction  which  the  missionary  receives  when  he  is  able 
to  say  to  so  many  what  we  said  to  this  born-again  soul  at 
Kumbi,  “Yes,  Mama,  you’re  ready  for  baptism.  You’re 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  His  people  and  to 
bear  His  name!” 

One  of  the  most  familiar  pictures  is  the  one  we  can 
take  along  a  stream  after  the  examinations  for  baptism 
have  been  completed.  The  church  members  are  lined  up 
along  the  bank,  the  pastor  is  standing  in  the  water,  those 
who  are  to  be  baptised  are  waiting  for  their  names  to  be 
read.  Chet  is  standing  a  little  to  one  side,  his  white  helmet 
showing  above  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  He  calls 
a  name,  and  a  woman  steps  into  the  water.  She  reaffirms 
her  faith,  she  is  baptised,  the  crowd  sings  a  verse  of  a  hymn, 
and  she  steps  out  and  another  enters  the  baptismal  wa¬ 
ters.  And  then  another  and  another,  until  all  who  have 
been  found  ready  have  been  baptised.  And  then  the  pas¬ 
tor  stretches  forth  his  hand  and  prays  a  benedictory  prayer, 
and  we  all  go  back  up  the  hill  to  the  church  for  the  Com¬ 
munion  service  which  is  to  follow 

A  service  which  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  at¬ 
tend  is  this  Communion  service  which  follows  the  bap¬ 
tisms.  In  the  front  seats  are  those  who  are  partaking  of 
Communion  for  the  first  time.  They  are  dressed  in  clean 
and  pretty  clothes.  Their  faces  radiate  their  happiness  that 
they  are  now  accepted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s 
church  here  on  earth.  Behind  them  are  the  teachers  and 
deacons,  then  the  other  Christians.  Their  faces  are  glad 
too  as  they  rejoice  with  their  friends.  The  Communion 
table  is  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  the  deacons  bring 
in  the  elements,  and  the  pastor  begins  the  service.  We  all 
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partake  together  —  the  old  members  and  the  new  and  we 
all  receive  a  new  blessing. 


House-Boy  —  Help  Or  Opportunity? 


Not  because  of  what  he  is  now,  but  because  of  what  1 
hope  and  pray  he  will  be,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Ta- 
kufa,  the  thirteen-year  old  boy  who  washes  our  breakfast 
dishes,  dusts  the  books,  carries  out  the  garbage,  and  does 
many  other  little  tasks  around  the  house. 

Many  people  wonder  why  missionaries  have  ‘house 
boys.”  We  did  too  at  first,  because  actually  it  takes  four 
boys  to  do  work  that  I  did  at  home  in  addition  to  full¬ 
time  teaching.  But  besides  the  fact  that  trained  house-boys 
release  us  to  do  work  that  these  people  are  not  trained  to 
do,  the  extra  attention  and  training  that  they  receive  is 
valuable.  Throughout  the  whole  mission  many  of  the  most 
consecrated  men  and  women  were  at  some  time  house-boys 
or  girls.  On  one  occasion  we  entertained  the  pastors  in 
our  home  for  dinner.  Of  the  sixteen  men  present  only  one 
or  two  had  never  worked  in  a  missionary  home.  Most  of 
our  teachers  and  nurses  have  at  some  time  worked  for  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

And  so  we  have  hopes  for  Takufa.  He  is  just  a  young¬ 
ster  now,  working  for  us  in  the  morning  and  going  to 
school  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  just  like  any  American 
youngster  too.  If  I  tell  him  to  sweep  the  veranda,  he  sweeps 
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it  carefully  and  leaves  the  dirt  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
If  he  is  told  to  dust  the  books,  he  does  so  but  never  sees 
the  dust  on  the  bookshelves.  When  there  is  much  more 
work  to  be  done  he  can  do  his  share  as  well  as  anyone, 
but  if  I  leave  for  school  in  the  morning  without  leaving 
specific  and  detailed  instructions,  he  is  sure  to  be  sitting 
on  a  box  outside  the  kitchen  playing  with  the  kitten  or 
making  some  sort  of  contraption  out  of  wire,  string  or  pa¬ 
per  he  has  found  in  the  waste-basket.  And,  of  course,  I 
have  to  inquire  “And  what  work  have  you  done  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Takufa?” 

“Oh,  I  got  breakfast  and  washed  the  dishes,  and  fed 
the  dog.”  (All  this  before  eight  o’clock.) 

“Yes,  and  what  else?” 

“I  went  to  eat.” 

“And  then  when  you  came  back?” 

A  long  pause  —  “Nothing  else.” 

“Come  here.”  And  we  go  into  the  living  room.  I  rub 
a  finger  over  the  table.  A  shiny  streak  appears  in  the  dust. 
I  point  to  some  paper  on  the  floor.  I  show  him  the  dust  on 
the  chair  runners.  Then  we  go  out  to  the  kitchen  where 
the  list  of  duties  is  posted. 

“What  day  is  today?” 

“Wednesday.” 

“And  what  work  are  you  supposed  to  do  today?” 

He  studies  the  list  carefully.  “Oh,  I  must  dust  and 
sweep  the  living  room.” 

“Uh  —  hum,  well  get  busy.”  And  he  does  so  cheerfully 
because  by  this  time  the  older  boys  have  arrived  and  they 
can  set  the  table  for  lunch.  You  probably  know  others  just 
like  him. 

Takufa’s  father  is  a  mason  working  for  the  mission.  His 
brother  is  one  of  the  outstanding  students  at  Sona  Bata, 
our  training  school  for  nurses.  Takufa  —  we  don’t  know 
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but  we  have  hopes  for  him  that  he  will  be  one  of  our 
Christian  leaders. 

He  does  fairly  well  in  his  school  work,  but  could  do 
better  if  he  didn’t  like  to  tease  so  much.  But  then  he  gets 
teased  a  great  deal  here  in  the  house  and  must  take  it  out 
on  some  one  else. 

And  so  not  for  what  he  is  —  excuse  me  —  because  of 
what  he  is,  an  African  child  with  perhaps  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  his  brothers,  and  for  what  we  pray  he  will  be, 
a  Christian  leader,  we  wanted  you  to  meet  Takufa. 


Who^s  There? 

JULY  4,  1948 


The  days  are  so  full  of  interesting  people  and  events 
that  time  passes  quickly.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  next 
year  this  time  we’ll  be  back  in  the  United  States,  seeing 
some  of  you  and  talking  with  you.  If  all  goes  well  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  leave  for  our  furlough  next  April.  When  we  think 
about  it  we  feel  we  should  begin  packing  right  away! 

The  best  news  from  Vanga  is  the  addition  to  the  staff 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Gittings  and  their  four  boys, 
and  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jean  Austin  who  is  taking  medical 
work  during  Dr.  Osterholm’s  furlough.  The  presence  of 
the  Gittings  means  that  the  Jump  unit  will  be  able  to  work 
as  a  unit  and  not  be  separated  so  much  of  the  time.  We 
shall  be  working  together  in  the  school  work  both  on  the 
station  and  in  the  district.  During  the  dry  season  we  want 
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to  spend  our  vacation  at  one  of  the  Bayanzi  Posts  and  try 
to  put  the  Kiyanzi  languages  into  writing,  and  also  prepare 
lessons  in  Kiyanzi  to  be  used  during  our  literacy  campaign. 

In  September  we  are  planning  to  start  the  first  year 
of  secondary  school  on  the  station.  Both  of  us  will  be  able 
to  give  more  time  to  teaching  and  to  more  personal  coun¬ 
selling  among  the  boys.  We  also  hope  to  have  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  some  of  the  lessons  in  more  permanent  form.  One  of 
the  biggest  handicaps  in  school  work  is  the  lack  of  suitable 
materials.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  material  in  English,  but 
it  needs  to  be  translated  and  printed  for  use  of  the  teachers. 
We  also  want  to  continue  the  literacy  campaign  which  we 
have  begun  among  the  Bahungana  and  reach  out  among 
the  Bambala  and  Bayanzi  tribes  too. 

But  all  this  is  in  the  future.  It  isn’t  fair  to  talk  about 
it  when  the  present  is  so  interesting  and  full.  We’ll  save 
the  future  for  the  future.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing  recently  would  be  to 
introduce  you  to  some  of  the  people  who  come  to  our  door. 
It  seems  that  the  minute  we  settle  down  to  work  —  ac¬ 
counts,  lessons,  letters,  sermons,  etc.  —  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  door,  or  even  more  frequently  just  the  sound  of  some¬ 
one  clearing  his  throat.  We  call  out  “Nani”  (Who  is  it?) 
and  invariably  receive  the  answer  “Mono”  (I).  Then  on 
the  way  to  the  door  we  ask  “Mono  i  nati”  (Who  is  I), 
and  we  open  the  door  to  find: 

Bueba,  the  printer,  with  some  Old  Testament  lessons 
to  be  proof-read,  or  with  a  request  for  soap  to  wash  the 
printing  press,  or  kerosene,  or  oil,  or  ink,  or  staples,  or  a 
new  knife  for  cutting  carton,  or  pins,  or  a  rag  to  clean 
the  machine,  or  sometimes  for  more  work. 

Ngunza,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  boys’  work,  with 
a  request  for  nails  with  which  to  repair  knives,  or  a  report 
that  a  house  being  built  for  a  married  student  is  ready  for 
door  and  window  frames,  or  that  the  salt  given  as  rations 
to  the  school  boys  and  girls  is  almost  gone. 
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Mumeme,  the  school  office  boy,  who  has  come  for  the 
stencils  that  we  want  mimeographed,  or  who  needs  paste 
to  repair  school  books,  or  paper  for  examinations,  or  chalk, 
or  ink,  or  penpoints  or  slate  pencils. 

Munungu,  a  teacher  who  has  come  to  ask  for  help  with 
the  lessons  on  ferns,  or  some  French  grammar,  or  perhaps 
a  new  hymn  that  he  is  teaching  in  music  class. 

Kapini,  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  brings  us  word 
that  he  has  found  a  big  rooster  that  is  for  sale  and  would 
be  just  the  one  we  need  for  the  new  school  poultry  yard. 
“Can  we  buy  it?” 

The  women  from  a  near-by  village  who  have  brought 
manioc  to  the  school  market  and  want  their  production 
cards  signed. 

A  school  boy  who  wants  to  buy  a  Bible  or  an  arithme¬ 
tic  book,  or  perhaps  one  who  wants  permission  to  visit  a 
sick  relative  over  the  weekend,  or  one  who  wants  to  check 
his  last  grade  in  French,  or  who  reports  that  the  lock  to 
dormitory  number  five  is  lost,  but  the  boys  have  brought 
a  new  one  and  here  is  the  extra  key. 

A  village  man  who  owns  the  goat  that  was  caught  in 
the  school  garden.  He  has  come  to  pay  his  fine  of  five  francs 
per  goat,  and  since  his  goat  had  triplets  while  in  captivity, 
it  costs  him  twenty  francs  instead  of  only  five. 

A  youngster  who  has  two  eggs  to  exchange  for  safety 
pins,  or  fishhooks,  or  needles,  or  even  newspaper  pictures. 

A  messenger  from  one  of  the  church  posts.  Each  month 
they  come  from  the  posts  bringing  the  account  books 
which  must  be  checked  and  returned  in  time  for  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month.  Along  with  the  books  are  letters 
asking  for  school  supplies,  books,  Bibles,  slates,  whistles, 
or  notebooks.  We  have  hundreds  of  requests  for  Kikongo 
Bibles  and  are  unable  to  buy  them  as  they  are  out  of  print. 
Our  people  know  no  English  and  only  a  few  can  read 
French.  But  they  all  plead  for  Kikongo  Bibles,  and  it  is 
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heart-breaking  to  think  of  all  the  unnecessary  books  and 
papers  that  are  printed,  yet  word  comes  that  Bibles,  the 
Word  of  Life,  cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  paper 
shortage.  The  sentinel  also  brings  requests  for  teachers  in 
new  villages,  reports  on  the  school  work.  Each  month  too 
we  prepare  a  church  letter,  containing  news  of  the  station 
and  church  posts,  and  announcements  of  missionaries’  itin¬ 
eraries,  or  dates  of  school  examinations.  These  are  read 
to  the  people  when  they  come  in  for  Communion  Sunday. 
This  past  month  the  messengers  brought  in  a  list  of  the 
grades  of  the  regional  school  boys.  These  had  to  be  re¬ 
corded  and  checked.  There  is  almost  always  some  money 
to  be  counted,  either  money  to  be  put  into  the  bank  until 
enough  is  saved  for  a  brick  church,  or  money  to  pay  for 
supplies  that  have  been  bought,  or  money  which  is  sent 
in  each  month  for  our  own  missionary  projects.  Yes,  these 
messengers  keep  us  busy.  But  there  are  other  people  knock¬ 
ing  too. 

Women  from  the  villages.  They  have  heard  that  at 
Vanga  they  have  a  new  way  to  teach  people  how  to  read. 
When  can  they  come  to  learn?  And  so  three  days  a  week 
some  of  the  school  boys  have  classes  for  these  women, 
teaching  them  how  to  read  by  Dr.  Laubach’s  new  method, 
and  then  speaking  to  them  of  jesus  Christ  and  His  love. 

The  mail  boy  —  with  the  mail  from  home  and  freight 
invoices  that  show  us  a  White  Cross  box  of  school  supplies 
has  arrived,  or  perhaps  a  Christmas  package,  or  the  sack 
of  sugar  we  ordered  months  ago.  Need  we  tell  you  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  folk  at  our  door!  In  fact 
we  are  not  stating  it  correctly  for  we  very  seldom  wait 
for  him  to  come  to  the  door.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  mail 
boat  whistle  we  are  outside  waiting  to  see  what  we  shall 
receive. 

A  messenger  from  the  Government  official  with  word 
that  he  will  be  in  to  the  station  in  a  day  or  two  to  collect 
taxes,  or  to  examine  the  schools.  That  means  we  hastily 
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check  over  the  grounds,  make  sure  that  everything  is  clean 
and  well  swept,  bake  some  cookies  for  a  tea,  and  begin 
practising  our  French. 

Occasional  other  white  visitors  —  missionaries  enroute 
from  Leopoldville  to  their  stations.  The  main  road  from 
Leopoldville  into  the  region  of  the  Kasai  River  passes  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Vanga,  and  frequently  we  have  over¬ 
night  guests.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  these  folks 
and  to  talk  shop  with  them.  We  share  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  and  worship  together.  Other  visitors  come  too.  Not 
very  long  ago  two  Swedish  boy  scout  leaders  who  are 
walking  around  the  world  spent  the  evening  here.  They 
didn’t  speak  much  English,  and  very  little  French,  so  that 
our  conversation  was  limited,  but  we  enjoyed  having  them. 
Some  of  our  friends  who  work  for  the  nearby  palm  oil 
companies,  or  who  have  their  own  businesses,  come  in 
occasionally.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  stop  for  tea 
and  conversation. 

The  people  who  come  to  our  door  —  they  are  many  and 
varied.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  you  that  we  are  so  tied  up 
with  routine  tasks  and  dealing  with  minor  matters  like 
counting  money,  collecting  goat  fines,  or  handing  out 
supplies  that  we  have  no  time  for  “missionary  work.”  But 
we  do  other  things  too.  There  are  classes  to  teach,  villages 
to  visit,  sermons  to  preach.  And  yet  sometimes  we  wonder 
if  perhaps  our  most  effective  ministry  is  not  to  these  folk 
who  knock  at  our  door.  For  while  Jesus  preached  to  the 
multitudes  he  also  worked  with  individuals.  And  so  we 
like  to  feel  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  minister  to 
each  one  who  comes  to  us.  If  the  village  man  who  must 
pay  a  fine  because  his  goat  was  in  the  garden  can  see  some¬ 
thing  of  Jesus  in  us  when  he  comes  to  the  door,  or  if  the 
women  who  come  to  learn  to  read  can  take  home  with 
them  a  little  word  about  Jesus,  or  if  the  messengers  from 
the  posts  can  return  to  their  people  and  know  that  their 
missionaries  are  people  “who  have  been  with  Jesus,”  surely 
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we  are  making  a  real  contribution  to  their  lives. 

It’s  true  that  we  don’t  always  show  Him  to  these  peo¬ 
ple,  Too  often  we  show  only  Margaret  and  Chester  Jump, 
and  we  are  impatient  and  cross,  and  speak  sharply.  But  at 
those  times  we  know  that  we  have  failed  our  Master,  and 
we  humbly  resolve  to  do  better  next  time  we  are  given 
the  opportunity.  And  so  we  would  ask  you  to  pray  for 
us  that  we  may  be  able  to  witness  effectively.  Pray  that  the 
people  who  come  to  our  door  may  go  away  satisfied  not 
only  because  we  have  been  able  to  grant  the  things  they 
ask,  but  because  they  have  seen  Jesus,  too. 


liUst  Things  Before  Furlough 

NOVEMBER  4,  1948 


The  future,  which  we  mentioned  previously  is  almost 
upon  us,  and  in  just  a  few  short  months  our  first  term 
in  Congo  will  be  over.  There  are  many  tasks  waiting  to 
be  finished  before  we  begin  the  crating  and  packing  that 
is  the  first  step  in  our  homeward  journey. 

The  month  of  July  was  another  of  those  months  which 
we  count  as  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  Congo.  After 
school  closed  we  packed  our  chop-boxes,  bed-loads,  trunks, 
new  books,  and  a  box  of  chocolate  candy  that  had  just 
come  from  home,  and  went  to  our  Ngunu  post  tor  our  va¬ 
cation.  We  chose  Ngunu  because  it  is  the  center  of  our 
large  Bayanzi  area;  it  is  off  the  road  and  consequently 
quiet;  and  it  has  a  clean  cool  stream  just  a  few  minutes 
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walk  jErom  the  post.  Mr.  Musala,  the  pastor,  was  a  house- 
boy  for  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Brown,  and  he  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  his  missionaries.  Every  day  there  was  some 
special  food  brought  to  us  —  rice,  peanuts,  sweet  manioc, 
papaya,  fresh  fish,  bananas,  beans,  eggs,  chickens,  goat 
meat.  We  didn’t  lack  anything  which  the  people  could 
provide.  The  youngsters  came  around  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  we  were  awake,  brought  firewood  and  water, 
swept  the  yard,  and  were  off  again  before  we  knew  it. 
We  slept  late  in  the  mornings  —  that  is  until  7:30  —  rested 
long  in  the  afternoons,  bathed  in  the  stream,  played  games 
and  read  in  the  evenings.  It  was  a  grand  vacation. 

And  one  of  the  best  things  about  it  was  that  we  ac¬ 
complished  something  too.  For  in  between  times  we  pre¬ 
pared  literacy  lessons  in  the  Kiyanzi  language,  and  began 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Laubach’s  “Story  of  Jesus.”  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  Kiyanzi  language 
had  never  been  reduced  to  writing  and  it  gives  us  the 
feeling  that  we  can  be  pioneers  too  even  though  our  ex¬ 
ploring  is  in  the  realm  of  languages  rather  than  geography. 
We  called  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  villages,  and 
some  of  our  teachers  and  pastors  to  help  us.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  sit  with  them  and  listen  and  watch  as  they  tried 
to  agree  on  the  best  way  to  say  what  we  wanted  to  say. 
Then  came  the  task  of  writing  the  words.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  we  couldn’t  write  with  hot  potatoes  in  our  pen¬ 
cils,  and  it  did  sound  as  though  they  were  speaking  with 
some  in  their  mouths.  It  was  a  challenging  work,  and  we 
were  very  pleased  when  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  we 
had  a  set  of  lessons  prepared.  Then  we  began  to  test  the 
lessons  to  see  if  they  were  good  or  not.  We  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  finding  men  and  women  who  did  not  know  how  to 
read.  Several  of  us  began  to  teach  them.  How  thrilled  we 
were  at  the  speed  with  which  they  learned.  The  lessons 
worked.  Just  as  Dr.  Laubach  had  told  us  they  would! 
Even  though  we  know  that  his  method  has  been  success- 
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ful  all  over  the  world,  we  are  especially  thrilled  each  time 
our  own  particular  lessons  have  been  found  acceptable. 

We  stayed  at  Ngunu  three  weeks,  teaching,  translat¬ 
ing,  and  making  friends  of  the  Bayanzi  who  are  happy 
to  have  their  language  in  writing.  It  was  a  wonderful 
vacation  —  we  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  believes  that 
by  teaching  the  people  to  read  God’s  story  we  can  win 
them  to  Him.  Since  completing  the  Kiyanzi  lessons  we 
have  also  prepared,  with  the  help  of  the  missionaries  from 
Kikongo  and  Moanza,  lessons  in  three  other  languages 
used  in  our  area.  The  literacy  work  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  do  is  affording  us  a  great  pleasure,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  get  close  to  the  people  with  whom 
we  work.  After  the  lessons  are  tested  and  corrected,  and 
the  translations  are  finished,  we  hope  to  start  a  campaign 
of  “Each  one  teach  one,  each  one  win  one.’’ 

Our  secondary  school  is  well  under  way.  We  have  ten 
students  this  year,  and  are  enjoying  the  fellowship  we  have 
with  them.  We  are  both  doing  quite  a  bit  of  teaching  — 
Old  Testament  prophets,  sermon  outlines,  history,  geo¬ 
graphy,  hygiene,  science,  and  even  French  grammar. 

There  are  over  two  hundred  boys  in  the  station  school 
and  about  three  thousand  in  our  regional  schools.  It  is  a 
big  task  to  keep  all  the  records  and  correct  examinations 
for  such  a  group,  but  it  is  well  worth-while.  Not  only  are 
we  educating  these  boys  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  school,  but  more  important  we 
are  reaching  them  with  the  story  of  God’s  love  and  con¬ 
cern  for  them.  We  are  winning  them  to  Christ  and  the 
work  of  His  church. 

Now  we  are  preparing  for  Christmas.  We  have  decided 
that  the  boys  will  give  a  cantata,  and  they  have  already 
begun  practising.  So  at  various  hours  of  the  day  we  can 
tune  in  our  ears  to  Christmas  Carols  ringing  out  over  the 
station.  The  regional  school  children  from  the  nearby 
schools  will  present  a  pageant,  and  soon  we  ^vill  begin 
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rehearsals  for  that.  We  have  already  bought  one  pig  for 
the  Christmas  feast  for  the  children,  and  are  looking  for 
another  one.  We  have  begun  counting  the  articles  in  the 
White  Cross  boxes,  looking  for  gifts  for  everyone.  This 
year  we  have  many  things.  You  friends  at  home  have  been 
very  generous  and  we  thank  you.  We  are  also  making 
plans  for  entertaining  the  missionaries  from  Moanza  who 
will  spend  a  few  days  with  us. 

After  Christmas,  Mr.  Boone,  the  chairman  of  our  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Christ  through  Evangelism,  will  spend  a  week 
with  us.  And  then  —  well  we  think  we  better  start  to  pack. 
Because  after  Christmas  is  January,  and  then  February, 
and  then  March,  and  we  leave  Vanga.  It  seems  only  yes¬ 
terday  that  we  were  saying,  “Just  one  more  year.”  And 
now  we  are  wondering  how  we’ll  ever  finish  all  we  want 
to  do  —  the  translation  of  the  story  of  Jesus  into  two  lan¬ 
guages,  the  completion  of  our  textbooks  on  the  prophets 
and  general  science,  the  regular  school  work,  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  clothes  so  as  to  have  something  of  the  “new  look,” 
the  packing  of  books  and  clothes  so  that  white  ants  and 
cockroaches  cannot  destroy  them  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  all  the  other  tasks  that  go  along  with  getting 
ready  for  a  furlough. 

Life  is  busy,  but  it  is  wonderful  too.  We  have  a  glori¬ 
ous  privilege  in  working  here  for  our  Master.  And  so  we 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  deep  heartfelt 
“Thank  you”  to  each  of  you.  Thank  you  for  your  prayers 
and  letters.  Thank  you  for  the  gifts  which  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  be  here  in  Congo.  Thank  you  for  doing 
your  share  to  make  our  first  term  in  Congo  a  happy  one, 
and  a  truly  blessed  experience. 
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